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By 
Alan Lieberman 


Colombia is a land of rich coffee, drug scandals, 
and a biodiversity of plant and animal species with- 
out equal. It is also home to the magnificent Andean 
condor, the national bird that figures on Colombia’s 
coins and on a host of banners, logos, and products. 
Larger than the California condor, the Andean con- 
dor has been revered by every New World culture 
since the first nomadic people populated the Amer- 
icas. First described by Linnaeus in 1758, it is re- 
garded by many as the “flagship species” of Latin 
American conservation. Historically, this vulture 
ranged in large numbers from the highlands of 
northern South America to the tip of Tierra del 
Fuego, from the Andean snowcaps to the desert 
coasts of Chile and Peru. 

However, the condor population has fallen dra- 
matically since the Spanish conquistadors. The most 
recent estimate of the wild population in all of Co- 
lombia is between 30 and 60 birds. After a similar 
decline in Venezuela, the condor was officially 
declarated “extinct” in the late 1960s. Centuries of 


Chiles Indians assisting in moving young condors to 
their new homes in Colombia. Photo by Jerry Rife. 
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Young condors drying their 
wings before launching 
themselves over the Chuza 
Valley. Photograph by 
Juan M, Paez. 


Indian and colonial persecution, the use of condors 
for a tribal ceremony that pitched condors and bulls 
in ritualistic battles, indiscriminant hunting, and, 
most recently, intensive pesticide use have all played 
their part in the demise of this noble bird. Currently, 


only Peru and Chile can claim “healthy” wild popu- . 


lations. But even these populations are at risk and 
should be monitored closely with field observations. 
The Colombian program for the recovery and 
protection of the Andean condor was spearheaded 
by Colombia’s department of natural resources, IN- 
DERENA, and later by the Foundation for Higher 
Education (FES). But it began in earnest in early 
1989, when three Colombian biologists spent an jn- 
tensive month at the Ventura County release site in 
California, where female Andean condors had al- 
ready been successfully released. Chosen for their 
Size, being slightly smaller than the male Andean and 
most similar in size to the California condor, these 
female condors were used as “canary in the 
mineshaft” to test the environment before the re- 
lease of California condors in 1991 or 1992. 
Although the United States Fish and Wildlife 


Service classifies both condors as endangered spe- ; 
cies, the Andean condor has been successfully bred 
in San Diego since 1942, when the first artificially ” 


incubated egg hatched at the San Diego Zoo. More 
than one hundred captive individuals can now be 
found in United States’ zoos, 50 percent of them 
captive bred. With such a robust captive population, 
the decision was made to capitalize on the ten breed- 
ing pairs of Andean condors in the United States 


and, beginning in 1988, to double and triple clutch , 


the pairs to produce the maximum number of An- 
dean chicks. 


The hatchlings were handled with all of the pro- 


tocols described (see sidebar on page xx) for the 
rearing and release of future California condor 
chicks. Female Andean condors that hatched were 
selected to be the California condor surrogates. 
However, by selecting only female Andean condors 
for release in California, and with a known hatching 
sex ratio of 1:1, egg production in 1988 resulted in 
five males with no place to go. American zoos were 
full to capacity, and the 2-pound-a-day appctite ofa 
growing condor is something to give potential takers 


~k 
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pause. Where does one look to find a home for 

surplus male Andean condors? Indeed, what better 

| place than the windswept Andean paramos (high 
alpine plateaus) of Colombia? 

Having participated in the applied technology of 
preparing and releasing the world’s largest raptor 
species at the Ventura site, the Colombian biologists 
returned to their highland homes. They were now 
ready to prepare the way for the arrival of the An- 
idean condor siblings held in isolation at the San 
‘Diego Wild Animal Park and the Los Angeles Zoo. 

Andean condor, originally chosen as a support 

pecies for the California condor, was now the star 
species for a program of its own, ready to return to 
its native country and once again soar in its skies. 

The Colombian release sites were designed and 
prepared according to the specifications developed 
at the California release sites. With radio telemetry 
equipment built and adapted to Colombian fre- 
quency standards, Colombian personnel were con- 
tracted, trained, and relocated to the three release 
sites, The press was alerted and the arrival of the first 
Andean condor chicks anxiously awaited. With the 


cooperation of Avianca, Colombia’s national airline, 
and Tampa Cargo, the condor chicks hatched in San 
Diego and Los Angeles were flown to preselected 
sites. A total of 14 birds were moved to man-made 
nest caves, radio tagged, and released. They are now 


being closely monitored. 


One can dwell on the immense amount of effort, 
institutional coordination, and personal heartbreak 
entailed. Yet how can one do justice to the thrill of 
witnessing the maiden flight of a creature conceived 
in a man-made enclosure, hatched in an incubator, 
reared with a puppet, transported in a jet, hauled by 
truck, mule, and man, tagged with a high-technology 
radio transmitter—as it finally soars to freedom over 
a landscape that was home to the Incas, Chibchas, 
and Quechuas? All who were there will remember 
this moment for the rest of thcir lives. 

Even more satisfying than sceing the condor fly 
again over its native land is watching the Colombian 
conimunity adopt this release program. At all the 
sites—Chingaza, Purace, and Chiles—local popula- 
tions have embraced the effort as their own. They 
speak of their condors, their natural heritage, and of 


Gliding effortlessly over the 
Andean valleys, a young 
male condor has radio 


transmitters attached 


to its 


wings. Using biotelemetry, 


biologists are able to 


_ the daily movements 


birds. Photograph by 
Jaun M. Renjifo. 


track 
of the 
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Rearing Condors for Release 


Because condors will become tame if they are able to see their human parents, it 
is important that keepers raising the checks follow strict guidelines and remain out 
of the birds’ view. This is particularly important for birds that are going to be released, 
because we don't want them following humans and begging for food, something that 
could have fatal consequences. 

Keepers raise birds that fear humans by staying out of view during all aspects of 


the chick's care. The keepers work from a darkened booth, or blind, and use hand 
puppets that resemble adult condors, to feed, preen, and, in the first month, clean 
the chick's enclosure. In essence, the puppets are the keeper's hands. If the chick 
needs to be handled or moved at all, the puppet is used to cover the chick with towels 
first. Older birds are sometimes handled in the dark so they can't get a good look at 
humans. To enable the keepers to see the chicks, one-way (mirrored) glass is used. 
The birds see a reflection of themselves, while the keepers have a good view of the 
birds as they work the puppets. 

It is also important that the young condors not hear human voices, which they 


might associate with food and the other comforts of condor care, Keepers have to _ 


femember not to talk unless absolutely necessary, and if they do, only in soft 
whispers. When keepers carry two-way radios, it is important that they remember to 
turn them off before attending to the birds. 

When the birds get older, they are moved to a larger pen. Because keepers can't 
enter the pen, they use a “cherry picker,” which is held by the puppet, to remove old 
food or clean the pen. Between three months and fledging (at approximately six 
months), the condors are transported to the place of release, Even after they are 
released, the birds are not allowed 
to see the biologists who will con- 
tinue to subsidize their diets. 

Although raising birds for re- 
lease by using puppets is difficult, 
special care must be taken to en- 
sure that the birds, once released, 
wil] soar in the wilderness indepen- 
dent of humans, as did their ances- 
tors. 


Donald Sterner, Condor 
Keeper/Wild Animal Park 
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the day when female Andean condors now testing — 
the air in California will fly with their male coun. 
terparts in Colombia. The enthusiasm for the con. 
dor recovery effort in Colombia has spilled over 4 
into many other areas of wildlife conservation j ing 
that country. Plans are in the works to establish a _ 
condor breeding facility in Bogota and to release 
all the chicks into historical but secure habitat, 
Pairs of Andean condors have been moved from _ 
San Diego to Colombian zoos, forming a nucleus _ 
of birds that will breed and produce chicks fo 
release in South America. A private foundation, - 
FUNRAPAZ (Fundacion para la Conservacion: 
Propagacion de Rapaces Colombianas), was re“) 
cently formed with a singular goal: to restore con. | 
dors and other birds of prey to their native lands, 
Training volunteers in this foundation will be one 
of the San Diego Zoological Society’s Progra ns | 
for 1991. 

What began as a simple idea—to relocal fe 
extra male Andean condors from the California 
condor program to Colombia—has resulted j 
groundswell of conservation awareness in a coun: 
try of 30 million people with incomparable but 
threatened natural resources. What better gos 
for an endangered species program, like that 
the Andean condor, than to hone the conse 
tion ethic of an entire country? As zoo people a 
as players in the world’s conservation drar 
there is no higher aspiration than to help ma 
people aware of their natural world and to con ra 
tinue the struggle against extinction. : 
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ABOVE LEFT: The first Andean condors to fly OF 
the Chingaza highlands in 60 years are poised 10g 
their maiden flights. LEFT: a young Andean = 
condor, Photographs by David Clendenen. The 
above article was reprinted with permission f 0 
ZOONOOZ, the journal of the San Diego ne Ni 
Animal Park. 
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Stuck in Denver, far away from the exotic lands that fill the pages of 
the South American Explorer, we sometimes feel isolated, cut off 
from the wild and wooly exploits of our doughty and ever southward 
wandering Membership. Thumbing through the interminable and all 
too frequently illegible, dog-eared trip reports that arrive in increas- 


ing profusion, just 
doesn’t hack it. How 
would you feel, day 
after day, pouring 
over exuberant let- 
ters from Members 
just back from excit- 
ing trips to the Ama- 
zon headwaters, still 
flushed from scaling 
wind-swept Patagon- 
ian peaks, trembling 
from close brushes 
with dangerous 
beasts, wise from 
prolonged studies of 
little-known Indians, 
basking in the dis- 
covery of a new spe- 
cies of butterfly, and 
all the rest? 

No, here we sit in 
Denver, churning 
out magazine after 
magazine, writing 
frivolous ad copy for 
the catalog, and 
stuffing bamboo re- 
corders, earrings, 
and other orders into 
jiffy bags—deeds he- 
roic enough in their 
way—but, well... 


‘lacking the euphoric 


high of a new and 
glorious real-life 
South American es- 
capade. 

Is it any wonder, 
then, that when that 
rare letter arrives, re- 
counting things gone 
wrong, good inten- 
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tions subverted, the intervention of malicious fate, that we feel a 
certain uncontrollable glee and a distinct gratitude for the timidity 
that keeps us at our uneventful posts? Yes, upon receiving Member 
Woodruff’s letter, we repressed a chortle, mumbled sincere thanks 
for our humble lot in life, and immediately wrote for permission to 


publish the hilarious 
details of his diplo- 
matic encounters, 


Permission from 
Woodruff: 


Dear Don: 

So, Montague, 
the fact that I’ve 
been pilloried and 
slandered by all 
Bolivia and lam- 
pooned and im- 
pugned isn’t enough 
punishment for you? 
You wish to promul- 
gate my exploits for 
the deprecation and 
the amused derision 
of the readers of the 
magazine as well? 
To publicly bullyrag 
and anathematize 
my valiant efforts 
before audiences 
across Europe and 
North America too? 
Well, ... Ok! Publish 
and be damned. 

Actually, I’m 
glad that you found 
the account amus- 
ing—the... (I’m 
searching for the 
delicate word) hiatus 
following my posting 
of same made me 
wonder whether it 
was deemed suffi- 
ciently worthy to get 
past your legion of 
minions and actually 
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reach your desk. Which, from what I hear, is but the first step to 
attracting your attention—or reaching oblivion. Jf accounts are to be 
believed, even with a compass and a map, Burton himself could get 
lost in the detritus of what one might charitably call your office! 


“Publish and Be Damned” 


Dear Montague: 

Thanks for all your pre-trip advice over the phone in January. 
Had a transcendental time from January to May exploring ways to 
save Amazonia, with a trek into Manu rainforest accompanied by 
Petra (the ineffable!), a definite highlight. Also much enjoyed 
Number 29 of the South American Explorer, with the article on 
Robert Randall and Randall’s piece on the Peru Lost City Ram- 
blers. 

Tam enclosing a couple of items for your general derision: draft 
trip report, and newspaper account of yours truly, Club Member, 
single-handedly saving Bolivia from the scourge of the Big C and 
being hailed as the new Bolivar, the great gringo anti-Pizarro, to 
drop just a couple of the more modest sobriquets with which your 
humble emissary was anointed. But seriously, the episode re- 
ceived much scrutiny due to cholera’s expected imminent arrival, 
and Bolivia’s utter poverty. 

The whole story: At the border, some Peruvians were selling 
medical forms certifying that one did not have cholera, as required 
by law to get into Bolivia. Only problem was, all the certificates 

' were fake—I never got near any doctor, but bought mine on the 
street from some kid! After wondering for a few days how to make 
them stop, I decided to go public. So late one night I called on a 
reporter friend—who’d written a story on us and our ecological 
mission—and told him about it. He invited me to the newspaper’s 
headquarters. There, his boss, the editor-in-chief, waxed histrionic 
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Informes  entermedad. 


contaninsciin 


aytori bolivianas ‘obl on 
sige ue declare una woatane dal presi punqui 
equa Et denunciante 03 x rn Same Paz Zamora levanis de esiuGantes do medicina 
ra odadano todo a pals dabido alos mil hace dos semanas baa, do Ia Universidad Mayor da 
Miao ds haclonahded 43 muertos y mas 145 mil probibicién que regia para el 
fee; vichnas Frese do savage de! Insulicionte proparaciin de 


vonta de cortficados falsos a en el hospital de cilnicas de 
sobre cuyas aguas los turlstas para que crucan = Ia rons do Miralloras. 


We'll be in touch. In case you need a more explicit assent, you 
may go ahead and print letter excerpts and newspaper photostats of 
my choleric misadventures, I promise not to sue. Unless, of course, 
you say something that pisses me off. Regards, Tim 


and slobbered all over me. The next morning, to my utter shock, 
my name, face, and fake certificate were plastered across the front 
page of the biggest daily newspaper in Bolivia! 

Ah, fame, sweet fame!? Not quite. Yeah, some of the praise 
coming my way was hyperbolic: “Risking not only arrest by the 
Bolivian authorities for being a party to murderous fraud, but 
possible execution by the Peruvian Mafia running this sordid 
scam, the young North American came forward at a critical mo- 
ment to help the people of Bolivia....” Blah, blah, blah, But the 
Opprobrium was even more intense: a lot of people read only the 
headline and the blurb next to my mug shot and assumed this CIA 
imperialist lackey got busted trying to smuggle cholera into the 
country! (As you know, Montague, the foulest words in Bolivia are 
CIA, pronounced “see-ah,” and DEA, or “deh-ah”.) So for a 
couple of days when I hit the streets, I felt like a cross between 
Mother Teresa and Saddam Hussein! 

That first afternoon, a flood of calls: Office of the President, 
television reporters, etc. The fornier told me that this had pro- 
voked an international incident between Bolivia and Peru at the 
then-ongoing Andean Nations Summit on Cholera, and that UPI 
and AP had picked up the story (something I can’t confirm). But 
because it detracted from my ecological message as a fellow 
Latino (the article brands me gringo), I declined all further ap- 
pearances and hid for a while—I figured I’d done my duty. And 
several days later when all the fuss had died down, I went back to 
being lowly Joe Turista. I swear, the public is so fickle! Anyway, I 
thought you might want to let your readership know that some 
Members do more than run around 
goofing, off in jungles and beating 
around lost bushes. 

Speaking of which, as you can see 
from the enclosed trip report, it is in- 
tended for eco-organizations and com- 
panies (Rainforest Action Network 
and the Body Shop have expressed in- 
terest in the draft). Trying to save the 
things we treasure is always much more 
tedious, even ifmore challenging, more 
of a great exploration. It pains me to 
see so many people go to South Amer- 
ica to climb a rock, and never give any 
thought to the ecology of the region. 
It’s not a bloody amusement park, but 
a real place, with very real and pressing 
problems. 

That’s all the news that fits. Keep up 
the excellent work on the magazine. 

Tim Woodruff 
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Quito, capital of Ecuador, at only 13’ 
Southern Latitude from the Equator and 
at 9,200 feet (2,850m) above sea level, is a city 

- on which the sun shines vertically, and at night the 
constellations of both hemispheres are plainly visible. 
The old city of some one hundred hectares, built 
between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, is full of 
monuments, baroque churches and convents reflecting 
both a Moorish and a local influence. 

The interiors of the churches and cloisters are veritable 
museums housing the masterpieces of the Quitenean School of Painting, 
Sculpture and Wood Carving, earning Quito the name of 

Florence of America. 

In 1978 UNESCO declared it Patrimony of Mankind. 

The modern city, spreading mainly toward the North, is elegant and well 
planned, with modern skyscrapers, residential quarters and 
garden-surrounded villas, 
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IMPRESSIONS 


by Teddy Dewalt 


ncient Colombian pots often make me 
smile, especially the ones with little 
humian figures on them. They seem 
such an odd combination of distortion 
and dignity. Not that their makers in- 
tended them to be humiorous, Probably not. Intentional 
humoris rare in Precolombian Art. Most of the ancient 
ceramic works that I see in the Denver Art Museum 
have a serious purpose—offerings to the Gods, to be 
put in graves or for ceremonials. These are often hand- 
some, frequently mysterious, but seldom humorous. 
And yet, every now and then a piece turns up that 
seems to radiate such an awareness of the incongruities 
of the human condition that it makes me wonder. Many 
Colombian antiquities, particularly sculptures of hu- 
mans, either alone or as part of a larger piece of pottery, 
possess an intent inwardness coupled with a curious 
awkwardness that compels attention. When I look at 
them, I can almost feel the artist smiling. If humor does, 
indeed, proceed from a perception of disparities, then 
that perception is quite possibly transmitted to the ma- 
terial whether the artist intends it or not—provided of 
course he is a master of his craft. Humor may not always 
be self-conscious but I suspect it sometimes is. And I 
suspect pre-Colombian artists are really not that differ- 
ent from our more modern artists. 
On the other hand, humor is often in the eye of the 
beholder. Possibly my reactions fall into this category. 


But look, for example, at Figure One, the little egg- 
shaped urn with the diminutive face and the skinny, 
rope-like arms. Do I find it humorous because it evokes 
Humpty-Dumpty? 

Or is it the pert self-absorption I see in the faces of 
some figures that makes me smile, Take the little group 
perched atop the lid of the burial urn from the Tolima 
culture, middle Magdalena River Valley (see Figure 
Two). Did the artist think—“Better atop the urn than 
in it?”—-when he made that group? One part of me says 
no, but on the other hand.... Either way, we have to 
smile at the little family poised so confidently on the lid, 
heads back, so intense and serious. Even today, they 
might be anybody’s family. See how the male, so much 
bigger than the female, protectively puts his arm 
around the child. Was it, I wonder, a real family who 
commissioned this burial urn? Is it, perhaps, a generic 
family, the vessel making a general statement about the 
inevitability of death? Or was it created by a relative 
wanting to make sure the little group made a proper 
first appearance in the afterlife? 

We can’t know, of course. Not for sure. There are 


RIGHT, burial urn with family on lid, circa A.D. 1200, from 
the lower Magdalena River Valley, Colombia. Gift of 
Estelle Wolf to the Denver Art Museum, Smooker 
Memorial. 
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no written records of the people of pre-Colornbian 
South America. Even if there were, chances are the 
questions we would ask would nad no answers. All we 
have is their art—their statement of beliefs and val- 
ues—up to us to read if we can. Trying to read it 
provides many delightful Hours for those hooked on 
pre-Colomibian Art. 


rcheology helps. The careful methods 

used by archaeologists as they open 

trenches to recover evidence of the 

lives of ancient peoples have clarified 

many unknowns about early man in the 

Americas. But the evidence brought to light raises ad- 
ditional questions. Our increasing understanding usu- 
ally keeps uneasy step with a growing awareness of our 
Own ignorance. 
Colombia is unusually fortunate to have several 
prominent archaeologists willing to|\consider contempo- 
rary Indian sources and what ale ethnographic 
material to supplement excavation data. This doesn’t 
happen too oftenin archeology. Many professionals are 
not open to possibilities of interpretation other than 


“plain dirt archeology,” although t 
It is clear, however, that native 
logical, and religious references, 


is is changing. 
hamanistic, mytho- 
both contemporary 
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and colonial, have much to contribute to the interpreta- 
tion of the cultural, meaning of pre-Colombian Art. 
And, there has been enough scientific investigation in 
Colombia to confirm its astonishingly rich diversity of 
peoples and cultures during its nivel, even thou- 
sands, of years of history. 
Still, it may come as a surprise that the oldest ceram- 
ics found in the western hemisphere come from Colom- 
bia and Ecuador. These date back/to 3,500-3,900 B.C., 
depending on which scholar’s chrpnology you accept. 
Colombia and Ecuador? What unlikely places, espe- 
cially since most of the academic community has stoutly 
maintained for the last half-century that early man ar- 
rived in the Americas by following animal herds across 
the ice or over a land bridge which once stretched across 
the Bering Straits. (There is not enough evidence to 
convince scholars that Pacific a were made.) 
So, how did early man penetrate into the coastal 
areas of South America without leaving some tangible 
trail of his passing on the way? |The answer to this 
question has sent anthropologists and others off on a 
grand scramble. Part of the answer might lie in rising sea 
levels which flooded and erased ancient campsites on 


the shores of North America. Then too, ice sheets may 
have destroyed the traces. Other scholars theorize that 
hunters crossed the narrow strips of land in Central 
America and from there followed the river systems of 
both continents. Of course, we may simply not have 
found their trail yet. 

It is generally believed that by 7,000 B.C. man in the 
Americas-gradually abandoned hunting and gathering 
and settled down, relying for sustenance miore on shell- 
fish, plants, and small animals in localized areas. When 
man learned to make fire-hardened clay vessels for 
cooking and storage, he overcame a major cause of 
hunger and want. From then on, he left an indelible trail 
of refuse heaps, graves, and food caches for the archae- 
ologist to follow, an enduring trail of broken pottery, 
shards dear to the hearts of all students of early history. 

Ceramics, precious from the very beginning, were 
found in graves with the most cherished possessions of 
the people. As potting and modeling improved, crafts- 
men pictured themselves and their deities in clay. We 
look at these creations today with amazement, speculat- 
ing on symbols and subject matter, admiring the skill 
and the sophisticated artistry of many of the pieces, 
Some, of course, are better than others. Quality is un- 
even. We can’t be sure when art’ production became 
specialized in early communities, but it must have been 
obvious from the start that some people were better at 
it than others. Specialization probably set in fairly early 
with artists trading their work for food or weapons. A 
few created masterpieces, and these are what we will see 
in a museum if we are lucky—or the museum is. Mas- 
terpieces in pre-Colombian art are as rare as master- 
pieces in other kinds of art. There just aren’t very many, 
although there are numerous examples of good art and 
very fine pieces do turn up occasionally. 

Pre-Colombian art in our day is finally coming into 
its own—viewed as an art form rather than a craft of 
only anthropological interest. Part of this change in 
attitude comes from exposure. There are more pieces 
to look at now, more books to read, more articles writ- 
ten, and more travellers to South America where there 
is growing pride among the people in their heritage. 

I have a friend Nancy, in Houston, who occasionally 
comes to visit. When I take her around the pre-Colom- 


RIGHT, Quimbaya two-faced urn lid, A.D. 1200-1500, 
Magdalena River Valley, Colombia. Gift of Mr. & Mrs. 
Cedric Marks to the Denver Art Museum. 
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bian display at the Denver Art Museum, the dialogue is 
ever the same: “But Teddy, pre-Colombian art is not 
beautiful.” Whereupon, I marshal my arguments about 
symbolism and design until she concedes that some 
pieces are more attractive than others. On the other 
hand, perhaps I have just worn her down. 

Nancy is not alone. Many visitors to the museum 
find pre-Colombian art interesting, especially if they are 
told something about the people who produced it. But 
it’s another matter when it comes to appreciating its 
artistic merit. “It’s just so different.” And, indeed, pre- 
Colombian art has a perceptibly “other” feeling than 
what we’re familiar with from our European tradition. 
This is especially true with regard to the human body. 
We automatically compare everything we see with the 
form idealized by the Greeks and perpetuated by the 
Romans. It's an ingrained response by now, and not 
even the discovery at the turn of the century of African 
abstraction has done more than make a dent in our 
conditioning. Furthermore, it is hard for people to be- 

lieve that artists working 2,000 years ago could have 
produced work that qualifies as world-class art. 


re-Colombian art exhibits have differ- 
ent objectives than those strived for in 
other museums. Standards of composi- 
tional harmony and high levels of de- 
sign quality are paramount and govern 
the selection. At its best, pre-Colombian art possesses 
these qualities in great measure, but they take awhile to 
see. Some discernment is required and an effort must 
be made to trace the mobilization of elements, the use 
of curvilinear or straight-line repetitions, the rhythmical 
groupings of shapes and forms which together comprise 
the coherence ofa piece. We must learn to see it, for the 
beauty is there, although couched in a new vocabulary 
of forms. 
The burial urn discussed previously is an example of 
a fine work; so is the exuberant lady in Figure Two with 
her mouth open in a round little “O.” Notice how this 
round form, or parts of this form—smiall arcs, are re- 
peated by the artist over and over again, appearing in 
the hemisphere of her headdress (one side is broken 
off) and echoed in the round of her skirt at the bottom. 
Created to be the lid on a burial urn, she’s a two-sided 
lady, the same figure front and back. She doesn’t look a 
bit funereal, does she? Could she be singing, chanting, 
or perhaps saying a prayer? 
The large nose plug worn by the little lady is fre- 
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quently encountered in pre-Colombian art, an indica- 
tion of the enjoyment ancient American peoples took in 
all forms of jewelry and ornamentation. Elaborate hair- 
styles, large sweeping headdresses, and many different 
kinds of jewelry adorn the figurines. Often these dimin- 
utive people wear little clothing, but jewelry they parade 
in abundance, fashioned from bone, wood, colored 
stones, pearls, shell, antlers, claws, animal teeth, and, of 
course, where available, copper, gold, and silver. It’s 
instructive to walk through a museum, noting the dif- 
ferent ways the artists ornament their figures. Every 
type of jewelry we see today, and then some, is used: 
jewelry for the nose and lip, cheek ornaments as well as 
upper arm and leg bracelets, belts, and every variety of 
skin tattooing. 

Figure Three is a Popoyan warrior with a monkey on 
his back, sitting on a bench. (Only the males sit on 
benches in pre-Colombian art; the females sit on the 
ground.) The warrior is actually a container. He is hold- 
ing a shield and wears a stunning necklace cast in gold. 
His headdress, a lid, comes off to reveal the hollow 
interior. This is avery rare sculpture: there are only two 
or three examples like it in the world. The one at the 
Denver Art Museum is in the best condition. Ancient 
ceramics suffer greatly from ground pressures, move- 
ments of the earth and corrosive acids in ground water. 
It is common for archaeologists to find many broken 
pots, all together in heaps at the bottom of their exca- 
vations. The Popoyan warrior evidently emerged un- 
scathed, something of a wonder in itself. 

The monkey on the back of the warrior puts this 
sculpture in a distinct class of human figures. These 
always have an animal companion or, as some scholars 
say, an “alter ago” on their backs. We don’t know what 
is intended by the imagery, but contemporary Maya 
thought might hold a clue. According to Martin Pre- 
chtel, a Guatemalan shaman whom I met some years 
ago at a University of Colorado lecture, all humans 
have an animal spirit. When a person is out of harmony 
with his animal spirit he falls ill. In Guatemala, one may 
regain harmony through a shaman who can diagnose 


the difficulty and treat it by contacting the animal spirit. . 


The imagery of the Popoyan warrior may encode 
another meaning altogether, of course. It may merely 
represent the insignia of a warrior group, but in any 


RIGHT, Popoyan effigy vessel, c. A.D. 1200, Middle 
Magdalena River Valley, Colombia. Denver Art Museum. 
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event, it certainly furnishes material for speculation. 
Made of fine-grained clay, the warrior’s legs are bound, 
an example of a practice possibly copied from the fierce 
war-like Carib, a people who migrated down the River 
Magdelena into the interior of Colombia around A.D. 
1,000, The custom of binding the legs until the lower 
extremities swelled up was a much-admired deformity, 
one that may not have represented beauty enhance- 
ment so much as rank or position in the community. 
Body alterations, clothing, jewelry, body painting, and 
other marks of external distinction offered instant rec- 
ognition of social status to a non-literate society, Art, 
too, with its symbols and forms, developed over time 
into a language serving early man as a means of com- 
munication with other men as well as between the com- 
munity and their gods. As society grew more complex, 
art forms reflect increasingly skillful technologies and 
ever more useful and meaningful forms. Not all cul- 
tures, of course, developed art to a high level of excel- 
lence, or at the same speed. But all practiced some form 
of art. Nevertheless, the systematic study of the art of 
ancient cultures in Colombia is very recent. We have yet 
to develop a clear idea of the immense diversity. 


The La Tolita/Tumaco urn lid, Figure Four, has an 
altogether different tone, distinguished by drama and a 
rare narrative interest. An enormous feline, larger than 
life, stocky and fearsome, dominates the scene. It stands 
over the small, recumbent form of a woman who lies 
between its front legs. This piece belongs to a small 
group of ceramics which feature an over-sized jaguar in 
association with humans. One of Colombia’s great early 
archaeologists, Reichel-Dolmatoff, was deeply inter- 
ested in the mythology of present-day native popula- 
tions. He has left some thought-provoking comments, 
suggesting that this group of ceramics represents the 
spirit master of the animal “writ large,” artistically por- 
traying the idea of spirituality, other-worldliness, power 
and scope beyond the norm, connected with shamanis- 
tic perceptions. Reichel-Dolmatoff participated in the 
hallucinogenic yaje-drinking ritual, to experience an al- 
tered state of mind in which he thinks ancient craftsmen 


ABOVE, Feline effigy urn lid, 200 B.C.-200 A.D., La 
Tolita/Tumaco culture, Colombia/Ecuadorian border. 
Denver Art Museum. 
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sometimes worked. 

The feline in Figure Four appears to be eating the 
woman. Yet, despite the grotesque subject, we have to 
admire the smoothness of the flanks, the harmonious 
way the volumes are handled, the beauty of the head 
and rhythm of the lolling tongue. Behind, near the 
creature’s right Jeg are what remains of two tiny human 
feet, The rest of the body is broken off. A smudge of 
clay on the jaguar’s side indicates where a hand might 
have rested if the sculpture were whole. Is the bundle 
nearby a cradle board? It looks as if the jaguar might 
have surprised a family on a walk through the jungle. 
But it is also quite possible the sculpture might repre- 
sent a Stage in the initiation of a shaman apprentice or 
the assumption of a community office or position? 

Whatever the significance, the iconography of the lid 
is an example of the puzzles common in ancient Colom- 
bian art. Not merely charming or quaint, the ceramics 
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and metal artworks embody warmly human qualities, 
touched with traces of humor and infused with the 
vitality that invites the viewer to learn more about the 
people and ideas behind this extraordinary creativity. 
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Reconstructing the Past 


Interview with Vince Lee by Kim MacQuarrie 


Vincent Lee is a 50-year-old American architect whose pioneering work in Peru’s KM: How did you get started in searching 
lost Inca jungle capital—Vilcabamba—has carried on the discoveries of Hiram _ for jungle ruins? 
| Bingham and Gene Savoy. Lee recently emerged from the jungle and published VL: Well, for many years I ran a guide 
f Chanasuyo. In this interview, he tells about his unusual meeting with Gene Savoy, _S*tViee in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and have 


: A ; : ‘ done a lot of climbing—miostly in the west- 
the discoverer of Vilcabamba, and of his recent discovery of a sun temple in the crit Untied States and Canada, bat ia Sout 


America and Europe as well. Also I read 
Savoy’s Antisuyo, in which he describes this 
mysterious mountain shaped like a huge 
human head in the Vilcabamba jungle of 
Peru. I went there with two friends in 1982. 
Amazingly, I found the mountain and 
climbed it. On the way in and the way out, I 
said, “My God, look at this place—it’s lit- 
tered with ruins!” 

KM: Then what? 

VL: So when I came home, I wanted to 
read up on the Vilcabamba and realized 
there was nothing to read. That had been my 
first trip to Peru. SoI said, “Well, I’m going 
to go back in 1984 and map all those ruins.” 
So I did. We made maps at Rosas Patas, 
Espiritu Pampa and went up toa place called 
Puncuyoc, which the locals sort of knew 
about, although no one had ever been there. 
Gene Savoy had told me that he had heard 
of a ruin up in the Puncuyoc range above 
Yupanca—a ruin two stories high and so 
forth—although he had never been there 
himself. Before I went to look for it, Savoy 
told me that he wished he’d gone there him- 
self. 

KM: In the beginning of your book, 
Sixpac Manco, you talk about the difficulty 
of getting a hold of Savoy—you wrote letters 
to him, right? 

VL: Yes, I did, and I never got an answer. 
Savoy’s a little like that. Do you know him at 
all? He’s an interesting guy... he’s established 
his own church, so that tells you a little bit 
about him. But he’s been to a lot of places 
and done a lot of things. 

Anyhow, before I went to Vilcabamba, I 
tried to contact him because he had written 
Antisuyo. I had no success, but I went any- 
way. But when I returned from my first trip 
in 1982, I said, “I’m going to Reno and find 
the guy. Ifhe won't answer my letters, I’ll just 
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go to his house.” A good friend who lives in 
Reno directed me to his church in the center 
of town. It was quite impressive, not a cult 
operation at all. Unfortunately, Savoy wasn’t 
there, and those that were said, “Oh, Rever- 
end Savoy will be so sorry he missed you. 
He’s at home but ‘in seclusion.’ ” 

So I called my friend. “They say Savoy’s 
in seclusion. Where’s his house?” And he 
says, “Oh, he’s got this strange place up on 
the other end of town with a big ship in the 
back yard.” 

Sure enough, my wife Nancy and I fol- 
lowed his directions to the other end of 
Reno and when we came around the corner 
there was this weird house on the top of a hill 
with the masts of a very large ship—a sailing 
ship—sticking up out of the back yard. It 
wasn’t a sailboat. It was a two-masted ship! 

As we get to a kind of walled-in driveway, 


the gate opens and there is this guy with a _ 


snap-front western shirt who looks just like 
the Gene Savoy in his books. 

“Are you Gene Savoy?” I ask. 

“Yes, who are you?” 

“I’m Vince Lee.” 

“Oh, I apologize for not answering your 


letters,” he says, “I’ve been so busy. Come 
on in for a cup of coffee.” 

This was 1983. He was very cordial, al- 
though guarded, as I guess you might expect. 

“T get letters from weirdos all the time. It 
would take too much time to answer them all.” 

During quite a long talk, I told him ofour 
trip to Vilcabamba the year before, and that 
we were so interested in the area, we were 
planning to return in 1984. 

KM: Savoy hadn’t been back to Peru for 
more than ten years. What was his reaction? 

VL: He was getting interested in what I 
was telling him, but said he would never go 
back to Peru himself. He told us horrible 
stories of how he had been run out of the 
country. It was one of the reasons that he 
didn’t answer my letters. 

“T’ll never go back,” he said. “I’m 
through with archaeology. I’m through with 
exploring. I’m through with Peru. My church 
is my life.” 

KM: He obviously changed his mind... 

VL: You bet. Just a few months after our 
discovery of Puncuyoc, Savoy was back in 
Peru. 

KM: Did Savoy help out in any way? 


VL: As I left for home, Savoy said, “Let’s 
keep in touch, It was nice to meet you,” and 
so forth. But the next day the phone rings. 
It’s Gene Savoy, and he wants to chit-chat. “I 
have a couple of questions: Did you find 
such and such? ” 

“No,” I said, “there was nothing there.” 

“Oh, that’s right, that’s right,” he said. 

It was clear that he was checking up on 
me. First, he wanted to see if I really lived 
where I said I did and if I answered the 
phone at that number. Second, he was 
checking to see if I’d really been to 
Vilcabamba by asking questions I wouldn’t 
have been able to answer if I hadn’t been 
familiar with the place. Anyway, I apparently 
passed the test because, over the coming 
months, we spent a lot of time on the phone. 
One day he said, “Well, you know, the An- 
dean Explorers’ Club would like to help you 
with your next expedition. Could we sponsor 
you in some way?” He didn’t mean money. I 
said sure. In the end, the Andean Explorers’ 
Club gave us a flag. That was it. That was the 
sponsorship. 

KM: Did Savoy give you any advice? 

VL: Yes. He said two things: “Be nice to 
the locals because they know where every- 
thing is. If they like you, they’ll show you.” 
And he also said, “Look for roads. They 
always go somewhere. If you find a road, 
follow it.” I did both; it actually turned out to 
be quite good advice. . 

KM: Any examples? 

- VL: Yes, the sun temple of Puncuyoc. 
Nobody knew where it was. The campesinos 
we met simply said there were ruins way up 
in the Puncuyoc range. It’s like Machu Pic- 
chu, very steep and jungle-covered, What we 
found was a stone road, staircases and every- 
thing. We followed the road for several kilo- 
meters, and it took us right there. It’s in 
perfect shape—quite gorgeous. It’s not even 
a ruin. Put a roof on it, and you can move 
right in. 

KM: And where’s that? 

VL: It’s right above Yupanca. Well, not 
right above. It’s about 6,000 feet above 
Yupanca in a range called the Puncuyoc. 
This is not really part of the Cordillera 


ABOVE LEFT: Illustration from A Study of 
Function, Form, and Method in Inca Archiecture, 
page 5. ABOVE RIGHT: Illustration from The 
Lost Half of Inca Architecture, page 9. 
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Vilcabamba. It’s more an outlying range. 
There’s an article that I wrote about it in 
Number 22 of the South American Explorer 
with pictures and maps. Of all the ruins in 
the Vilcabamba, it is by far the best pre- 
served and in an incredibly picturesque site. 

KM: That’s post-Conquest? 

VL: It’s never easy to tell in the 
Vilcabamba. It is clear that some of the 
structures in the Vilcabamba date from the 
time of Pachacuti [fifteenth century]. Others 
were built later by the Incas, and some prob- 
ably were built after the Conquest by 
Manco. It’s not easy to tell which are which. 
Some of the stone work at the so-called “pal- 
ace” at Rosas Patas and again at the so- 
called “Sun Temple” at the place Bingham 
called Chuquipalta—the big white rock over 
the spring of water and all that—looks ear- 
lier than the kind of work they were doing 
after the Conquest. 

KM: Is there any mention of Puncuyoc in 
the Chronicles? 

VL: No, and it’s ironic that the best-pre- 
served ruins in the area are the ones we 
know least about, historically. Like Pisac, 
there’s no mention ofit in the written record, 
although its location appears to have been 
familiar to the Spanish. It’s simply another 
one of the mysteries that the Incas have left 
us. 

KM: What's it like entering Vilcabamba? 

VL: Well, the trail from Concevedoc 
comes along and crosses a very high ridge 
and then you get ona stone staircase a thou- 
sand meters long, straight as an arrow down 
to the bottom of the jungle valley. And then 
suddenly you are in the main part of the city 
although there are buildings scattered 
through the. woods here and there, and 
buildings drooling offinto the upstream area 
above it. 

KM: How thick is the jungle there? 

VL: To give you an example, Hiram 
Bingham went there in 1911 and he men- 
tioned secing four things. He saw a fountain, 
a bridge and two buildings. So he came away 
with the idea that there was nothing else 
there. Somehow he was able to wander 
through and just see four things and miss all 
the rest. And he was looking. The Spanish 
reported 400 buildings. We found about 
300. That’s the kind of site it is. 

KM: How large a city was it? 

VL: Quite large, about a kilometer 


across. It’s not a small site. Unlike Rosas 
Pata, which appears to me, and John Roe 
agrees, to have been a royal estate of some 
sort—probably Pachacuti’s royal estate 
which was then sort of used by the succeed- 
ing Incas—Vilcabamba is laid out like a 
town. I mean it has an identifiable center 
with palace and/or temple groups all over. 
It’s not really laid out like an estate at all. 

KM: How do they know it’s a post-Con- 
quest site—has any archaeologist looked at 
the layers, taken carbon 14 dates? 

VL: Well, an amateur archaeologist 
named Renzo has done a little bit of infor- 
mal digging I think. But it was Savoy who 
said in Antisuyo that when they cleared 
Vilcabamba the Old they burned out a cou- 
ple of buildings and dug in the floors and 
found some pot sherds and they also found 
Spanish-style roof tiles, which was one of the 
tipoffs that some of the Inca buildings were 
post-Conquest. 

KM: Have you seen the roof tiles? 

VL: Let's put it this way: The roof tiles 
that I have seen are all clustered in two 
groups of buildings. That’s not to say there 
aren’t others, but those are the only two 
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places where I've seen them. 

There is a particularly interesting site in 
the city where there are roof tiles all over the 
place. It is one that Bingham thought was 
the most important and one that I have 
mapped out and drawn a reconstruction of. 
And the Spanish reported—I think that it 
was Marua—that when the invasion force 
arrived at Vilcabamba the Old they found 
that the Inca lived in a palace built on several 
levels with a roof of tile, which is probably 
this one partly because unlike the other 
buildings it is on a series of andenes and 
partly because this building appears to have 
been a two-story building. It’s still standing 
two-and-a-half meters high, and there’s a 
series of niches at eye level, and above that 
are beam pockets suggesting that there was 
a floor level. 

KM: It seems incredible that no archae- 
ologist has ever dug in Vilcabamba’s ruins— 
why is that? 

VL: Actually, it has a reputation that ex- 
ceeds its inaccessibility. Everybody thinks 
that Vilcabamba is harder to get to than it 
really is. Another thing is that I think it suf- 
fers from the reputation—Espiritu Pampa 
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especially—that when people go they say, 
“Well, there’s not much here.” Well, there’s a 
lot there but you have to look hard to find it. 

KM: When you go in there for explora- 
tion, how long do you stay at a time? 

VL: A couple of weeks at a time. A month. 

KM: With a mule train? 

VL: Well, we started out just carrying 
our gear, but largely because when we 
started out we were exploring and the horses 
kind of get in our way. You end up only 
being able to go where horses can go. Once 
we figured out where everything was and 
realized that we could take horses to most of 
the sites, then we started letting horses carry 
stuff. But we go light, you know. We don’t 
take much. 

KM: How long does it take to make a 
map of a ruin area? 

VL: About three days. We didn’t use a 
transit. We just paced it off with a compass, 
making a lot of notes. So these maps aren’t 
perfect. Someday, maybe somebody will 
make a map that’s slightly different, but 
they'll find that it’s very similar to this. 

KM: And elevation—how did you make 
the contour outlines? 


VL: Well, we just took barometer read- 
ings all over the place and tried to draw 
contours that, you know, approximated that. 

KM: Doyoustill find new ruins when you 
go in? 

VL: Well, across the river there were two 
sites and this time we found one more—we- 
found twenty-five new ruins. One of the 
buildings, in fact, was quite nice. It was quite 
high and had sixteen niches. Unfortunately, 
however, we were over there two weeks ago 
and you could only see about seven of the 
niches. The rest of it was all down. 

KM: Why? 

VL: I don’t know. It may just have fallen 
down. However, there has been quite a 
change since I first began going there. I told 
Ruben Orellana—a Peruvian archaeologist 
who works for the Instituto Nacional de’ 
Cultura, or INC—when we were in Cuzco 
that incredible things have happened. The 
pace of change in the years since I've been 
going there—which is only six or seven 
years—is horrendous. If something's not 
done fast, there won’t be any ruins left. 

KM: Because people are moving in 
there? 


VL: Yes. It’s a real frontier area and 
peasants keep coming in, making chacras 
[fields] and moving stones and all the rest. 
That whole stone stairway, for example, 
which was so beautiful. Even in 1984 when I 
first went there it was two meters wide anda 
kilometer long. Now I would say there’s only 
about a quarter of it left. The horse traffic 
has just trashed it. 

KM: And there’s no protection—this is 
not a protected area at all? 

VL: The INC has apparently told the 
four families who live there that they're not 
to tear down the ruins, but there’s no one 
there to enforce that. There is one family 
that wants to be appointed the sort of 
“guardians” of the ruins, and I suggested to 
Ruben Orellana that he do so. That would 
give them authorization so that they would 
actually be agents of the INC. However, the 
people who are living in the area are very 
worried about being thrown out. They have 
mixed emotions about INC involvement. 

KM: Are there any other jungle ruins that 
you have heard of on your trips into the area? 

VL: As far as the Chronicles are con- 
cerned, Vilcabamba was. the Inca site most 
deep in the jungle. There are recurring ru- 
mors of other ruins, however. The 
Machiguengas and others are always talking 
about ruins further in. I think that some of 
those rumors are really creations of people 
that want to find a site as opposed to, you 
know, an actual place that has some objec- 
tive kind of strength to it. On the other hand, 
there was a fellow, an Englishman, whowent 
up the Rfo Mantaro, which flows into the 
Urubamba down below the Pongo de 
Manique somewhere—a guy named Julian 
Tennant. He wrote a book called Quest for 
Paititi. Anyway, Tennant and another En- 
glish friend went with a group of 
Machiguengas up the Rfo Mantaro to what 
he said was its headwaters. It took them 
about two or three weeks. The book de- 
scribes in great detail, you know, about how 
terrible it was. And he said they found a 
“stone ruin” at the head of the river as they 
said the Machiguenga had promised. Tenn- 
ant describes it in some detail and so forth, 
and even includes some photographs of the 
place, although the photographs are com- 


ABOVE LEFT: Illustration from the cover of 
The Building of Sacsayhuaman. 
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pletely unconvincing and presumably are the 
best ones he had because they are the best 
ones in the book. He shows these rocks that 
look very much like natural cliffs with kinds 
of leaves over them and claims that there is 
a wall there over 100 feet high and all this 
stuff. He also has a picture of what looks like 
a broken Inca arivalo [an amphora-shaped 
ceramic vessel] of some kind that he claims 
was found there. So anyway, his contention 
was that he had found this stone ruin and so 
forth. There are no maps of it or anything 
like that, but these photographs that are in 
his book. 

The interesting thing about Tennant’s 
story is that the Machiguengas at Espiritu 
Pampa—there are none living there now, 
but they come in now and then from the 
back country—they have always claimed 
that there is a stone ruin about “two days” 
NW of Espiritu Pampa. And the thing that 
ties the two stories together is that when 
Tennant went in there in the 1950s, there 
were no satellite photos available, and really 


_ ho good maps either, so no one quite knew 
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where the headwaters of the Rfo Mantaro 
were. However, when you look at a satellite 
photograph, it’s interesting because the 
Mantaro makes this huge bend. And sure 
enough, the headwaters are probably where 
you could get to them from Espiritu Pampa 
in about two days. So it’s conceivable that 
the two stories are dealing with the same site, 
and, in fact, there may be something there. 
It’s two days hiking, however, in desperate 
country. I mean, without Machis you 
wouldn’t make it, I don’t think. It’s rainfor- 
est. Just virgin country. 

KM: After you finish the book, then what? 

VL: Well, a lot of people have encour- 
aged me to try to get it really published, you 
know, with good pictures—I mean a real 
book—because they think it would be valu- 
able and they think that it would be of inter- 
est to people. And I think that once I get it 
done in this [self-publishing] format, I'll have 
something to show a publisher and I guess 
that is my next step. 

KM: Something on the order of Savoy’s 
Antisuyo in that sense? 


Natural 


VL: Well, yes. I mean, I’m not in a posi- 
tion to do a real technical book. And I don’t 
think that is what’s needed—that’s not the 
information I have. My main purpose in 
doing this was to have fun with it because I 
enjoyed it. But if there were any other pur- 
pose—any redeeming purpose—it was to 
simply make people aware of the fact of 
what’s in there and that Vilcabamba really is 
deserving of serious study, and that some- 
body ought to put together the money and 
whatever it takes to go out there and really 
look at it—to study it scientifically. And I 
would hope that such a book would accom- 
plish that. O 


Vincent Lee has consolidated his papers into 
three publications: Sixpac Manco: Travels 
Among the Incas, Chanasuyo: The Ruins of 
Inca Vilcabamba, and The Building of 
Sacsayhuaman and Other Papers. Kim 
MacQuarrie, an advisor to the South Amer- 
ican Explorers Club, is working on a docu- 
mentary on the Pantanal. 
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~OnBurro-ed Time 


If I turned up at your house one afternoon re- 
questing gas for my car and a floor to sleep on, you’d 
probably think me mad, and tell me to push off. Yet, 
for six weeks this summer, the people of the high 
Andes gave freely what I asked for. Of course, it 
wasn’t gas I needed, but pasture for my donkey, the 
Andean equivalent of a car. 

One source of the Rfo Marajion lies about 200 km 
north-east of Lima. I thought that by starting my 
journey there, I’d avoid the Sendero Luminoso, From 
all I'd read in England, it seemed that guerrillas were 
active in Ayacucho and the South, but not in Ancash 
and the North. By the time I arrived in Peru in early 
March, however, the situation was changing for the 
worse. The Central Andes were rapidly becoming 
dangerous. Many warned me not to go, but when 
you’re about to set off on your life’s dream, it’s hard 
to give up. So, having bought a donkey in Chiquian 
and lined up a donkey driver to accompany me for the 
first ten days, I set off for the source of the Marafion 
on April 14. 

Leguna Lauricocha, generally accepted as the 
source of the Marafion, lies high up in the Cordillera 
Huayhuash, about 112 km south of Juaraz. It can be 
reached in roughly ten days of walking from Chiquian. 
The day we set off was pleasantly warm and my spirits 
high. At last, I was on my way. Many a year had passed 
since I'd first thought up this journey. It was exhilarat- 
ing, indeed, to finally find myself heading off to all 
those places I’d studied on the map so many times. 

Things rarely go according to plan, however. Just 
24 hours later, it looked like my journey was already 
over. My gas stove refused to work: no cooker, no 
food, no way to continue. A small item in my equipment, yet vital. 
Admired previously, my flashy little cooker was now the subject of 

_ critical examination. A local expert on stoves, summoned to help 
me, couldn’t fix it either. In the end, I had no choice but fork over 
an Outrageous sum for an old primus. 

Little did I realize that the cooker episode was to be but the first 
in a catalog of misfortunes that dogged the early part of my journey. 

The next mishap was a severe case of diarrhea, an affliction 
which made climbing the various 4,000m passes a nightmarish 
experience, made worse by daily downpours that soaked my clothes 
and chilled my body. I spent the whole of one miserable day trying 
to dry my boots over an open fire. 

Meanwhile, I’d met a group of Swiss tourists as well as a local 


By Natascha Scott-Stokes 


man, who told of being held up by Senderistas; besides losing their 
money, food, and valuables, they’d been warned not to return. So 
there I was, dehydrating fast, with the prospect of coming face to 
face with gun-toting terrorists a very real danger. 

Toeven astubborn adventurer like myself the odds looked grim. 
So, just two days out of Laguna Lauricocha, I reluctantly trudged 
back to Juaraz, to see a doctor and rethink my plans. 

As I said, I’m very stubborn—some might say crazy. After a 


ABOVE: “Is it true you're a companera?” ABOVE RIGHT: “I soon 
learned the Quechua word for the besty knot to secure the cargo: 
Yamashowa.” FAR RIGHT: “I spent about seven to cight hours each 
day... following the Marofion.” 
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corn (choclo), fired corn kernels (cancha), and ganya, 
the sweet stems of maize, which are chewed and sucked 
like sugar cane. The cooking is done in blackened pots 
over open fires inside smokey huts. Come 5 p.m., the 
women prepare rich soups, working with only the flick- 
ering light of their fires. Sitting on their mud floors, they 
peel potatoes with ancient knives, throwing the skins to 
the guinea pigs that live in every Andean kitchen. Now 
and then, one of these squeaky little animals adds some 
rare meat to an otherwise vegetarian diet. On such 
occasions, the cook scoops up the hapless cuy, cuts its 
throat, and plops it in boiling water to remove the fur. 
At first, it all seemed a bit barbarous, but I soon got 
hardened to more earthy eating habits. I became much 
less fussy too, flicking the odd worm or fly out of my 
food without so much as ditching a spoonful. 

Well-fed and with the weather turning warmer, I 
spent about seven to eight hours each day, walking 
along quiet mountain paths, following the Marafion 
north as it grew into a large and rapid river. For a long 
stretch, the river valley is a verdant green, rich in crops, 
with many pastures. Past Chingas though, the moun- 
tains crease up into barren folds. Dusty canyons filled 
with prickly cactus and scratchy bushes ripped at my 
clothes and, when the path got narrowed, tormented 
the donkey’s legs. At one stage, what would have been 
ten miles in a straight line, took four days of tough and 
sweaty 
walking 
up and 
down the 
mountain 
ridges. I 


week’s recovery, I returned to Bafios, south of Huanuco, picked up 
my donkey and equipment, and continued on alone along the 
Marafion. I have to admit, it was a hard decision . Naturally, I was 
scared, Apart from the obvious dangers, other things worried me. 


grew tired of the daily 
slog under the relent- 
less sun, each footstep 
slipping on a hundred 


For one thing, I’d never handled a donkey before. And although I'd tiny pebbics. 
watched my aviero load up the cargo, I still had trouble tying my It was after one 
gear onto the donkey. I needn’t have worried though. The people such day that I had my 


of the Andes are generous with advice and help. I soon learned the 
Quechua word for the best knot to secure the cargo: Yamashowa. 
I was soon familiar with and could name highland foods, as well. 
It’s amazing just how delicious a papa can taste. Which is just as well, 
considering that in remoter areas, it’s often all there is to eat. 
Usually, other staples, can be found, such as tasty boiled cobs of 


only other experience 
since April, directly 
linked to the Senderos. 
I was in Pumpa, about 
four days’ walk from 
Huacrachuco. As 
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usual, around 4 P.M., I began asking for pasture and a floor to sleep 
on. To my surprise, people in one house after another said they 
didn’t have pasture, this despite the fact that green fields abounded 
on all sides, By 5:30 P.M., with leaden clouds hurrying on the dusk, 
Istill had nowhere to stay and nothing for my donkey to eat. Feeling 
distinctly unwelcome, I finally unloaded my donkey in a nearby field, 
and began to cook my supper. When I tried to put my tent up, I 
found the ground was rock hard. A wet night out in the open 
seemed depressingly likely. The villagers, meanwhile, watched me 
from afar as I tried to look relaxed and unconcerned. After a while, 
a young man approached. He came to within about two yards, 


ABOVE: “The people of the Andes are generous with advice and help.” 


TRAVEL COMPANION 


watching me intently for what seemed like forever. Eventually he 
spoke. Very quietly he asked: “It is true that you’re a compayiera?” 


It took me a few seconds to understand what he was asking.: 


Compafera? Me? A terrorist? I couldn’t believe it, but that was 
exactly what they thought. So rare was a stranger in these parts that 
a lone woman with a donkey seemed highly suspicious to the villag- 
ers of Pumpa. Later, I found out that three Senderos were supposed 
to have passed that way only the week before. 

That was the only time in over a month of walking that I was at 
all affected by Peru’s terrorist plague:.Jt was only when I reached 
Cajamarca that I heard that things had gotten worse over the 
summer months. The night I spent in Cajabamba, a large explosion 
went off, and as I continued into the jungle region of the Alto 
Marafion, the reports got worse. The Senderos, it appeared, had 
moved north more or less at the same pace as I was traveling. As I 
reached Iquitos, rumors of dynamite attacks in the northern Ama- 
zon area came through. 

With each day there is more grim news from Peru. I feel privi- 
leged that I was able to get to know and love the country and its 
people when I could. That said, the situation in Peru is ever-chang- 
ing and areas under siege today may well be safe tomorrow. Don’t 
let bad news put you off. There are still many areas in Peru where 
travel is no more dangerous than elsewhere in South America. O 
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“One of the best English-language South American 
travel guides in many years”—Kevin Healey 
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Hikers Guide to Tairona, 


Colombia’s 


LOST CITY 


By Matt Long 


“Exploring the Lost City of the Taironas, 
nestled between several very steep moun- 
tains, it’s easy to see why it went un- 
discovered for so long. 

In the early morning sun and clear sky, 
there’s a purity to the scene. The flowers, 
birds, and trees make it appear almost land- 
scaped. Nature knows what to do with her- 
self when left alone. A wondrous walk 
through the ruins. Fantastic! 

Archaeologists date them back over 
2,000 years. The inhabitants probably died 
out 400 to 500 years ago, victims of disease 
brought by the Conquistadors or else casual- 
ties of battles fought with the invaders. Built 
into a hillside, the city required massive and 
extensive terracing. The stonework is not the 
precision work of the 
Incas or even Mayan 
but is still well made. 
Stairways going off in 
all directions stir the 
imagination. 

As I look around 
the jungle, I can eas- 
ily conjure up a well- 
cultivated mountain- 
side around a busy 
city, people engaged 
in their daily chores, 
buying goods in the 
marketplace, playing 
games, children run- 
ning about and 
women laughing as 
they wash clothes in 
the river. An old man 
sits on a stone telling 
the history of his peo- 


ple, an old lady reads the future in a kettle of 
stones, foretelling doom and the coming ofa 
strange people.” 


Ijotted such thoughts in my journal while 
among the terraces of Ciudad Perdida (also 
known as Buritaca 200) on Christmas Day, 
1990. The Lost City of the Taironas was 
discovered in 1975. For the history of the 
area, read Number 9, January, 1983, of the 
South American Explorer. 

The city has been open to the public since 
the late eighties, but because of guerilla ac- 
tivity, little excavation has been done. Still, 
enough of the ruins have been cleared to 
give a good idea of what the entire mountain 
must have looked like several thousand 


years ago. Coming upon the wide terraces 
with stone stairs winding up and disappear- 
ing into the undergrowth, you feel like an 
explorer. 


If You Go 


Start in Santa Marta. Chances are you 
won’t be in town above an hour or two be- 
fore someone offers his services as a guide to 
the Cuidad Perdida. The quality of the 
guides and trips varies from excellent to ter- 
rible. Try to find someone who has just re- 
turned from the hike and ask questions, The 
best place to do this is at the Hotel Miramar 
at Calle 10C No.1c-59 (the telephone num- 
ber is 237756). You may also meet other 
travelers there 
wishing to go. Most 
guides will insist on 
a group of at least 
six, so it may be 
necessary to find 
others to go along. 

In December, 
1990, my cost was 
about US$100. 
This included all 
meals. Bargain col- 
lectively, if possi- 
ble. In my group, 
one couple paid 
more than my 
friend and I. The 
manager of the 
Hotel Miramar, 
Jairo, can arrange 
trips. Several 
groups I spoke with 
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expressed general satisfac- 
tion with his arrangements. 

I opted to go with 
Frankie Rey. Frankie, it 
turned out, was the guide 
who led the first scientific 
expedition into The Lost 
City in 1976. His knowledge 
of the history and culture is 
outstanding. At the Mira- 
mar, just ask for “Frankie.” 
He usually drops in daily 
unless he is out on a hike. 

Allow time to arrange 
the trip. It may take two or 
three days, so be willing to 
“hang out.” If you are on a 
tight schedule, you may be 
able to arrange dates over 
the phone with Jairo at the 
Miramar. Also, give your- 
self a day to rest and recu- 
perate after returning. You'll certainly need 
it! 


The Trip 


Two routes lead into the city: the scenic 
route and the quick trip. The scenic route is 
three full days of hiking in and one-and-a- 
half days out. It is, indeed, beautiful... well 
worth the effort, winding up and through 
four ridges and crossing numerous rivers. 


Day One: You leave Santa Marta by Jeep in 
the morning and reach the trail around 
noon. Different guides stop at different 
places but there are several locations to 
String up a hammock for the first night’s rest. 


Day Two: A long, hard trek. Starts early and 
ends late. Be sure to have your camera ac- 
cessible. 


Day Three: Payday! Again... rising early. In 
the middle of the afternoon you come to the 
Rio Buritaca. It looks like the other river 
crossings, at first, but as you look beyond the 
river, you see an ancient, man-made walk- 
way paralleling the bank. On the left, stairs 
lead up the mountain, over 1,000 steps rising 
300m to the Lost City. A tough climb, but 
the first glimpse of the ancient city will give 
you all the extra energy you need to reach 
the top. Exhausted when we finally reached 
the City, I spent the late afternoon and eve- 
ning on the main terraces, camera in hand, 


taking in the magnificent 
view. 


Day Four: I spent the day is 
wandering around the site. 
This is where a knowledge- 
able guide pays off. Frankie 
enlightened us on the cul- 
ture and history with great 
enthusiasm. 


Day Five: Time to go! Most 
guides take the quick way 
out. We started late and 
only hiked four or five 
hours, passing through two 
Kogi Indian villages. 


Day Six: Another short 
four-hour hike to rendez- 
vous with the Jeep. The 
route taken by the Jeep is 
preferred by some guides, but I don’t recom- 
mend it. The scenery is rather drab. It is also 
much hotter and water is scarce. You arrive 
in Santa Marta in the afternoon, to the bless- 
ings of a shower, a cold beer/soda, and the 
comfort of a real bed. 


Tips: Food, Hammocks, Insects, 
Weather 


Most of the guides in Santa Marta offer 
two options on the trip: one price includes 
meals; the other does not. We chose to have 
our meals included. The food was very plain, 
but unless you have specific diet require- 
ments, it will suffice. And it’s a big plus to 
have a meal prepared for you after you've 
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been hiking eight 
hours. Another good 
idea is to bring a few 
snacks along, per- 
haps some hard 
candy for that extra 
sugar “fix” during the 
hike. 

Most guides pro- 
vide a hammock for 
sleeping. Bring your 
own sleeping bag. I 
was surprised at how 
cold it got at night. I ° 
made the mistake of 
borrowing a flimsy sleeping bag from 
Frankie and, to survive, had to wear all my 
clothes to bed every night. 

Insects abound and will eat you alive if 
you aren’t prepared. The locals recommend 
a product called “Citronela,” which I believe 
doubles as a lemon-scented furniture polish! 
Applied liberally to the body, it will keep the 

“bugs at bay. We were earnestly informed 


that normal repellents would be ineffective, 
so we trusted our guides and used the furni- 
ture polish. 

For a more pleasant and, above all, drier 
hike, plan it around the dry season—Decem- 
ber through March or July and August. The 
rivers that must be crossed are usually about 
thigh-deep with a fairly strong current, even 
in the dry season. Several people who hiked 


MOSQUITO NETS 


Long Road Travel Supplies has de-bugged the 
portable Mosquito net. Designed for the traveller, 
our nets set-up on any bed in 2 to 3 minutes 
and provide the ultimate in protection against 
Mosquitos, Fleas, Bed-bugs, and Spiders. 


e FREE STANDING FRAME - NO STRINGS NEEDED 
e BUILT-IN FLOOR stops crawling insects. 

© LIGHTWEIGHT and COMPACT. 

e ACHOICE OF SIZES AND MODELS. 

© PRICES FROM U.S. $49 


e ORDERS SHIPPED WITHIN 24 HOURS via 
U.S. Airmail or U.P.S. 


FOR FREE BROCHURES: PHone, FAX OR WRITE 


LONE ROAD 


TRAVEL SUPPLIES 
111 Avenida Drive, Berkeley, CA 94708 U.S.A, 
TOLL FREE: 1-800-359-6040 
or (510)540-4763 FAX (510) 540-0652 
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during the rainy 
season told stories 
of almost neck- 
deep river cross- 
ings while carrying 
their packs over 
their heads. I al- 
ways carried my 
camera in a water- 
proof bag. Luckily 
no one in our 
group took a dunk- 
ing! 

Having lived in 
Colombia for three 
years, traveling extensively there and in 
other South American countries as well as 
Central America, the trip to the Ciudad Per- 
dida was far and away the highlight of all my 
journeys. The scenery, the setting, and his- 
tory are unsurpassable. Even the difficulty in 
getting there is an advantage because only 
the more serious and intrepid tourists make 
the journey. Oo 
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FOLLOW ANCIENT 
FOOTSTEPS 
HIKE THE INCA TRAIL TO: 
+ Machu Picchu, Pert 
¢ Ingapirca, Ecuador 
Monthly small group departures 
11-day program with optional extensions 
Plus, other adventures in 
Argentina « Bolivia - Chile 
Ecuador « Pert 
U.S. Office: 
1861 Camino Lumbre 


Santa Fe, NM 87505 
Tel. (505) 438-7120 FAX (505) 438-7108 
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nyone off to travel in 
Latin America can 
make a satisfying start 
in Antigua, Guatemala, studying ( 
Spanish at one of the town’s 
more than twenty language \ 
schools. Antigua is twenty miles 
west of Guatemala City. 

At the most prominent 
school, Proyecto Linguistico 
Francisco Marroquin, the course 
fills a seven-hour day (8:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. 
and 2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. with half-hour 
breaks at 10:00 and 3:00). Francisco 
Marroquin, with as many as eighty students, 
maintains four Spanish-style townhouses. 
The student faces one instructor across a 
small table in one of the roomis or in an inner 
courtyard. Both speak only Spanish. The in- 
structor tailors conversation and grammiati- 
cal exercise to the student’s command of 
Spanish. Students change instructors each 
week. This schooling has an intensity and 
focus hard to come by in classroom instruc- 
tion in the United States. And its affordable 
ata hundred dollars a week. 

F.M. instructors are well educated: he or 
she might be a student working part-time on 
a law degree at San Carlos University or a 
public school teacher lacking the political 
connections to obtain a post. Most are affa- 
ble. Affability seems to be a national charac- 
teristic. An expatriate American veterinar- 
ian I was thrown together with found 
Guatemalan smiles beguiling. “Look at that 
smile!” he would say whenever a waitress 
approached in a restaurant. 

Efrain Aju, a chubby Guatemalan from 
an Indian family and one of my tutors at 
F.M., invariably erupted into laughter at the 
sounds I produced when pronouncing 
“Ropocatepetl” to describe Mexico City. 
“Say it again,” he pleaded, before collapsing 
into mirth. One day after he explained the 
construction “parece a,” I responded with 
the example “The man looks like his dog.” 
He registered astonishment, then merri- 
ment, at what he considered my boner. “But 
it’s true,” I insisted. “The man does look like 
his dog.” And I cited the Swedish film My 
Life as a Dog, while screwing my face up to 
illustrate the boy’s dog-like expressions. 

It’s hard to say which of my two female 
instructors I enjoyed most. Eugenia (A-oo- 
han-ee-ya)—one of the brightest—ran me 
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through the subjunctive, gratified at both 
our aptitudes. And the compassionate Anna 
Victoria told me about her husband's work 


with homeless boys in an orphanage in the. 


nearby village of Ciudad Vieja. She later 
took me to the first “procession” of the 
Christmas season to watch the celebrants 
leave the church of La Merced. Holding 
aloft images of Joseph and Mary, they wind 
through the streets, carrying the figures to 
some pre-selected house to symbolize the 
search for lodgings in Bethlehem. 

I commented one day that Guatemala’s 
ills are not solely caused by the U.S. (al- 
though the U.S. is a problem) but result 
from the wretched condition ofa majority of 
the people. On this, Victoria and I could 
agree. “Es la condicion de la mayoria de le 
gente,” she affirmed. 


rancisco Marroquin, like most of 

the other schools, will place 

students a Guatemalan family (at 
a hundred dollars a month for room and 
board). This arrangement admittedly 
doesn’t always work out. One New Yorker I 
met suffered from what I viewed as “culture 
shock” when she found herself lodged in a 
house with ten small, howling children anda 
cold-water shower. North American women 
tend to complain bitterly when there is no 
hot water to.wash their hair. Then, too, 
water pressure in Antigua sometimes— 
usually in the morning—isn’t enough to 
force water from a showerhead. It also 
comes as a distinct surprise to all Americans 
to find that used toilet paper is be deposited 
in a bin beside the stool. 

But all these are minor discomforts when 
weighed against the pleasure of forming a 
close connection with persons from all over 
the world. Antigua, designated by UNESCO 
in 1985 as a “worldwide patrimony,” attracts 
tourists and students from Europe, Asia, 


and North and South America. I 
lived in a house with two couples, 
one American, the other Austra- 
lian, a-university student from 
Denmark, and a Japanese. 
Through our common labors to 
ys Spanish at the dinner table 
with Dofia Hilda, we developed a 
feeling of kinship. I still corre- 
spond with Kengo, the Japanese, 
an expert in refrigeration. He 
now lives in Tegucigalpa and teaches at a 
technical institute for an organization similar 
to the Peace Corps. 

In conversations with Dofia Hilda and 
her daughters, we learned Guatemalan 
attitudes toward’ government, the military, 
and the inflated cost of beans. To me the 
most interesting were Guatemalan folk leg- 
ends they told of—the sombreron, a little 
man with a huge hat, the devil in disguise. 
Sombreron entices women by playing the 
guitar and then braids their hair. Another 
spirit walks the streets at night in the seduc- 
tive guise of a woman when seen from be- 
hind but with the face of a horse when 
viewed from the front. “Are you afraid of the 
sombreron?” I asked Dona Hilda’s youngest 
daughter. “No, he doesn’t exist,” she replied 
with less than total conviction. 

A fringe benefit of studying Spanish in 
Antigua is the ease with which one can slip 
into ready-made living arrangements, all 
taken care of by the gracious ladies of Fran- 
cisco Marrowuin’s “oficina”: Pamela, an En- 
glishwoman, and Maria, who describes her- 
self as a former farm girl from Iowa. 


est of all, is being there and taking 

walks every day in this town of five 

thousand among the splendid 
monuments of Antigua’s past. Originally 
called Santiago de los Caballeros de 
Guatemala, the town was laid out in 1524, 
after Cortez’s lieutenant Pedro de Alvarado 
subdued the natives. When a vast mud slide 
from the slopes of the Volcan de Agua 
destroyed the town, it was relocated three 
miles north to its present site. The central 
plaza or “parque” was laid out in 1541; in 
1543, the new town became the capital of the 
Kingdom of Guatemala and the Spanish 
administrative center for Central America. 
One illustrious early resident, Bernal Diaz 
de Castillo, accompanied Cortez to Mexico 
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and wrote the best-known history of its 
conquest. After a severe earthquake in 
1773, the seat of government moved to its 
present location in Guatemala City. Other 
earthquakes over the years devastated the 
town—the latest in 1976. 

In Antigua’s heyday, Spanish authorities 
built lavishly in the Baroque style. The most 
impressive buildings date from the eigh- 
teenth century. The Palace of the Royal 
Governors (Palacio de los Capitanes Gene- 
rales, 1764) occupies the south side of the 
parque. Indian women come from the vil- 
lage of San Antonio to spread out their 
many-colored, complex weavings for sale 
under its double-tiered arcade—twenty- 
seven arches at each level. Across the 
square, the imposing town hall (Palacio de 
Ayuntamiento, 1743) covers the walkway 
with another double-tiered arcade. The Ca- 
thedral and adjoining Archbishop’s Palace 
(begun in 1560) dominate the east side. Stat- 
ues Of saints peer out of niches in the gleam- 
ing white facade. A block east of the parque 
rises the University of San Carlos. Its first 
student graduated in 1689. The present 
building, completed in 1763, boasted ten 
classrooms and a ceremonial salon. Today it 
houses a museum of religious paintings. The 
Convent of the Capuchines (1736), the most 
photographed monument in Antigua, is 


much admired for its massive pillars and the 
lush clusters of brilliant red and purple bou- 
gainvillea which bedeck the grey walls of its 
cloisters. Perhaps the loveliest building is the 
Church of la Merced (1760), its yellow fa- 
cade ornamented in intricate and exuberant 
Baroque detail. Unlike many other buildings 
which are partial ruins, La Merced survived 
all earthquakes intact. These are the most 
visible of Antigua’s monuments, but stroll- 
ers through the town will come upon im- 
pressive ruins in any quarter. 

Antigua serves as a base for excursions to 
more distant places: to the Mayan ruins at 
Tikal in the north, Copén just over the bor- 
der in Honduras or Guatemala City. Taxis 
and minibuses shuttle frequently between 
Antigua and the Capitol, but every visitor 
should make at least one trip on the buses 
which depart from the market on the west 
side of town. Many are old school buses 
from the States. Seats once sat upon by two 
children are now deemed sufficient to ac- 
comimodate three adults. The law forbids 
passengers to stand in the aisle, so it often 
happens that a fat Guatemalan will force 
him/herself onto the aisle side of a seat al- 
ready occupied by two persons, the sunny 
Guatemala smile temporarily eclipsed by 
wrathful determination. Still, it sometimes 
happens that no seats are vacant. When the 
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driver sees police up ahead, he gives a signal 
and those standing up hunch down until they 
appear no higher than their seated brethren. 
Happily, this maneuver puts less strain on 
leg muscles than one might suspect because, 
hunkered down, the person in the aisle is 
held in place by the pressure of the bodies 
overhanging the seats on either side. A Swiss 
student I traveled with thought this the most 
remarkable sight he had witnessed in all his 
twenty-one years. “I thought, at first, we 
were passing a shrine,” he exclaimed. “And 
these religious people were just trying to 
kneel out of respect.” 
ZAIN 
If You Go 
CSS 
Language Schools: The Proyecto Linguistico 
Francisco Marroquin is located at 4a. Avenida 
Sur No. 4, Apartado 237, Antigua, Guatemala, 
C.A. Names and addresses of other language 
schools can be obtained by writing to the Gua- 
temalan Embassy or the South American Ex- 
plorers Club, 


Ar 


Accommodations: It's more economical to 
stay your first night in Antigua rather than 
Guatemala City. The Ramada Inn on the south 
side of Antigua (Post Office Box 286) costs 
about US$80. for a double room. Excellent 
accommodations are also available near the 
center of town at the Posada de Don Rodrigo 
(5a. Avenida Norte No, 17), a beautiful colonial 
building. Private rooms with bath go for 
around US$40. The Hotel Aurora, another 
handsome Spanish house (4a. Calle Oriente 
No. 16) is more reasonable still at US$15_ or 
less for a room with a private bath. 


How To Get There: The best way to get from 
Guatemala City to Antigua is on one of the 
minibuses which make regular runs (fare 
US$4), but if you arrive after the last one leaves 
the airport, take a taxi. The fare is between 
US$25 and US$30. Come to an agreement 
with the driver beforehand and try to share the 
expense with other travelers,Restaurants: 
Restaurants most favored by Americans are 
Donna Luisa’s near the Aurora Hotel and a 
German restaurant, the Welten, across the 
street. Both serve American and Guatemalan 
food at reasonable prices. Panza Verde and El 
Sereno are more expensive, but one can dine 
elegantly there for between US$10 and US$15 
per person. The salads at Panza Verde, inci- 
dentally, are the only ones safe to eat in Anti- 
gua. Suchow's near the Arco de Santa Cata- 
lina serves good Chinese food at between 
US$3 and US$4 per person. For pastries and 
coffee go to La Patisseria, a cafe down the 
street from Suchow's. 
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Dear Club: 

T am basically a coward at heart. 
Watching nature shows (in the com- 
fort and safety of my living room) of 
expeditions exploring jungles makes 
me break out in a cold sweat. Still I 
am fascinated by most anything hav- 
ing to do with Latin America. So en- 
closed is a check for $30 to enroll me 
in a regular Membership in the Club. 

Nervously yours, 
John A. Mathews 


Dear Club: 

A couple of days ago I sent you a 
letter, but after reading Loren 
MclIntyre’s excellent story on the 
source of the Amazon, I feel the need of 
submitting this letter, which perhaps might 
clarify some of the dark points about which 
should be considered the real source of a 
river. 

Loren Mcintyre’s article on the centu- 
ries-old quest for the source of the Amazon 
is undoubtedly the result of extraordinary 
research work, brilliantly written, clear and 
convincing. : 

Let me, however, disagree on one funda- 
mental point of the general assumption that 
the farthestmost well of a stream has to be 
considered its origin. 

Thave discussed the question with friend 
Kevin Healey while he was drawing his latest 
South American map, and after arguing with 
him—and my own conscience—I arrived at 
quite a different conclusion: the real source 
of any river system is not the remotest 
spring, but the highest well above sea level 
regardless its distance from, or to, the 
mouth. 

To understand my claim and my thesis, 
consider this simplified example: a basin 
consists of two tributaries, for the case Rfo 
Negro and Rio Blanco; their liquids join at a 
certain point forming the Rfo Grande. 

Rio Negro is the longer of both, though 
the well of the shorter Rfo Blanco is located 
at a higher altitude. 

If a dam is to be built at any point along 
the Rfo Grande, an artificial lake would start 
to form and its level will rise until covering 
the far away Rfo Negro source; the only 
water still flowing and feeding the lake will, 
naturally, be that of the Rio Blanco. 

This is by no means an extremely hypo- 


thetical thought. Consider that one day the 
ocean level might rise because of the melting 
of the Antarctica ice shield: in this case the 
last feeders still flowing would ultimately be 
those originating in the highest springs. 
Federico Kirbus 


Dear Club: 

In reply to Doug Hyde’s letter in Number 
28: The Editor notes that “Healey’s South 
Sheet” shows a certain boundary for the 
Viceroyalty of La Plata. This has to be the 
original sheet map ¢verdad? Do you still 
have copies of that? Please sell them and be 
done with it. This map is now out-of-print 
and will remain so because it’s unacceptably 
out-of-date. If] had my way, all copies would 
be pulped! By the way, in the editor’s note to 
the letter of Krzysztof Obidzinski in Number 
29, “Healey’s North Shect” is mentioned: 
again, I must assume it refers to the original 
two-sheeter rather than the newer North- 
west sheet. The Perimetral Norte is not 
shown as seasonal on that but as “U.C.”"— 
under construction. However, this again re- 
flects the age of the map and should be 
ignored. 

The current extent of this road is shown 
correctly on the NW and NE sheets and on 
the “Amazon Basin” map (which, inciden- 
tally, is more up-to-date). The Perimetral 
Norte leaves the Manaus-Boa Vista “high- 
way” just north of Caracaraj and runs about 
200 km west to Catrimani Mission, then a 
further similar distance along the boundary 
of the Yanomami Reserve to the Rio 
Demimi where it ends. I spoke to a scientist 
who had recently been on this sector; the 


road does exist and is in fair condition 
(i.e., typical penetration standard sea- 
sonally affected by the wet season) as 
far as the Mission. The whole Peri- 
metral was another grandiose road- 
building project of the seventies, de- 
signed to open up northern 
Amazonia to colonists and to encour- 
age the construction of several new 
dams and mineral site exploitation. 
The Transamazonica Highway wasn’t 
the big or easy success that was ex- 
pected; diminishing budgets, rises in 
oil prices and agitation for the estab- 
lishment of Indian protected areas in 
northern Roraima and Amazonas 
combined to stifle the continuation of 
the Perimetral. It was planned to run west to 
Sao Gabriel de Cachoeira and Icana on the 
Negro, but remains stalled at the 
Roraima/Amazonas border. 

A road has been built north from Sao 
Gabriel to the border town of Cucui (192 
km), good for smugglers from Venezuela 
but not much else, They did start construc- 
tion of the Perimetral extension west from 
Icana about ten years ago, with the hope of 
reaching Mitu in Colombia. About 20 km 
west they ran into quicksand and the whole 
idea was sensibly abandoned. 

Heading east from the Rio Branco, the 
Perimetral is passable (and quite heavily 
trafficked) to Novo Paraiso, a bustling truck 
stop where the road to Manaus turns off 
south. It then runs on east about 100 km to 
Sao Joao da Baliza, and beyond—in lousy 
condition—to Uberlandia. A track contin- 
ues on, stopping, significantly, at the 
Roraima/Amazonas state border. The road 
east to Amapa is only a twinkle in 
bureaucrats’ eyes! At the eastern end of this 
mighty scheme, a paved section runs NW 
from Macapa 200 km to the large mining 
area at Serra do Navio/Icomiland. It presses 
on west into the forest past Terezinha as 
little more than a muddy track for about 130 
km and gives up before it reaches the Rfo 
Jari! 

There is a dirt road which runs north 
from the aluminum mining complexes 
around Porto Trombetas/Porteira, parallel- 
ing the Rfo Trombetas to a point where the 
Perimetral Norte should join it (at least on 
paper). There are some quite heavy vehicles 
using this road; where they go I haven’t been 
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LATIN AMERICA/HUNTING 


MEXICAN GAME TRAILS © 
Americans Afield in Old Mexico, 1866-1940 
Edited by Neil B. Carmony and 

David E. Brown 


Included in this engrossing collection, are stories 
by such famous persons as Frederic Remington, 
Lew Wallace, Charles Sheldon, Jack O’Connor, 
Aldo Leopold; Edward W. 
Nelson (later director of 
the U.S. Biological Sur- 
vey), Edward Blake, John 
Steinbeck, and Kermit 


Roosevelt (Teddy’s son). The stories have been 
selected for their literary merit and accurate 
descriptions of the game and its habitat, and for 
their portrayal of the people and customs the 
sportsmen encountered. 

$24.95 


Write for FREE catalogs. 
From your bookseller, or 


University of Oklahoma Pies 


Dept.MAEO—1005 Asp Ave.— Norman, OK 73019-0445 
Add: $1.50 Postvhand. Accept: MC/Visa/AE/Checks 


BELIZE 


Galapagos Natural 
History Adventure 


If you’ve ever dreamed of boating among tropical desert 
isles, snorkeling in the equatorial waters of the castern 
Pacific, camping among the last of the giant tortoises on the 
3,000’ high rim of a giant caldera, walking and swiming 
among fearless birds and mammials, and learning about 
evolution from the very examples that piqued Darwin’s 
curiosity... this is the trip of your lifetime. 


Ecologist Dr. Bruce Means has organized a 15-day natural 
history tour for 8 people that he will personally lead. You will 
be berthed in a 45-foot yacht and vist most of the major 
islands. 


The cost? $2,995 complete! This includes air and boat fare, 
meals, taxis, and hotels. (Round-trip from Miami.) 


Act now! This is not the standard tour of the Galapagos. 
Write or call for more information today. Departure is June 
22nd. Don't delay! 


D. Bruce Means, Ph.D., 1313 N. Duval St., 
Tallahassee, FL 32303 (904) 681-6208 


Sea Kayaking 


Mayan Ruins 
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No need to go far or spend much to discover world-class ruins, rainforests or rafting. 

Or for that matter classic treks, sea kayaking, wildlife viewing or diving. Just a short 

flight from the U.S., Costa Rica, Belize or Venezuela await with beaches, reefs, 
jungles and mountains to fulfill your every travel fan- 
tasy. One-two week inclusive packages guarantee you 
the best of each of these special countries. 


For more information, call 1-800-777-7939 
or write to: 

Sobek Expeditions, 

P.O. Box 1089-60, Angels Camp, CA 95222 


able to find out! One thing’s for sure: the 
grand sweep of the full Perimetral Norte 
Highway is nothing more than a hopeful line 
on planning maps in Brasilia. It was shown 
boldly and optimistically on Brasilian maps 
for years (and still is on some, of course), but 
more recently has been labeled “Planejada” 
(planned) on, for example, this year’s 
Quatro Rodas road map. It’s unlikely that it 
will ever be completed. ‘There are tracks, 
naturally, throughout this region. It may 
even be possible to motorcycle the Perimet- 
ral in season using the forest trails and 
surveyor’s picadas. But no conventional 4- 
wheeled vehicle can as yet drive from 
Macapa to Mitu, and perhaps none ever will. 

Regarding Honduras’ “Ciudad Blanca”: 
well, it’s marked on my Central America 
map (ITM #156), but with a question mark 
beside it (grid square H4). This is roughly 
the accepted location by the Honduran gov- 
ernment, but, as has been said, no one has 
actually reached it on the ground yet. Airline 
pilots have made sightings. I'll be doing 
more research when I begin compiling our 


Honduras map probably next year, so keep 
me posted if any members reach it or can 
locate it accurately on a map. Gracias. I may 
also invest in a copy of Henry’s Hint$ on 
Honduras when the time comes nearer. No 
doubt I'll get a copy of Honduras Guide 
(presumably by Glassman) from Vancouver 
when it’s published. This will join their series 
of guides to Belize and Guatemala. Inciden- 
tally, there are quite a few recent new guides 
appearing for Belize, Guatemala and the 
Yucatan; a pity that the Club doesn’t review 
Central American guides. 
Hasta despues, 
Kevin Healey 


Dear Club: 

I have initiated contact with the Botani- 
cal Preservation Corps in Sebastopol, CA, in 
case they might need a contact in Colombia. 
You might need such a contact as well, so I 
would be most interested in your sending me 
some information on exactly what sort of 
services you are providing, who your mem- 
bers are, and what sorts of services your 


South American offices need to provide. 

With 13 years in Cartagena, fluent Span- 
ish, and as a person well integrated into the 
local scene, I might be able to be of some use 
to your organization. 

Cartagena could be a fabulous jumping 
off place for people on their way south, and 
certainly a sort of “recuperation center” for 
people coming back. It is located on the 
Caribbean coast and has great sailing, diving, 
and windsurfing. More important, from a 
cultural point of view, is the Old City, a 
walled Spanish colonial city founded in 1533, 
and a cornerstone of the Spanish Empire in 
the New World. It has been declared a 
World Heritage Site by the UNESCO of the 
United Nations. 

In and around Cartagena it is possible to 
dive on centuries-old Spanish shipwrecks 
with cannon and other elements still intact. 
There is also the possibility to arrange ex- 
tended dive trips even as far away as the San 
Blas Islands on the southern coast of Carib- 
bean Panama. Enough for now, 

Lee Miles 
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_ matters, we would welcome a first- 


ISLE BE SEEING YOU 


Travelling to the Galapagos? 

Best to avoid a side trip to the island 
of Marchena where a volcano is raining 
hot ash and lava down on the denizens, 
according to Ecuadorian officials. The 
eruption poses little danger to humans, 
however, since the small island is uninhab- 
ited except for sizable populations of igua- 
nas and sea lions who are probably 
used to such phenomena anyway 
and, indeed, owe their very exis- 
tence to such upheavals over 
the eons. On the other hand, 
should you choose to disre- 
gard the Club’s advice on such 


hand trip report of the event, with close- 
up color photos, if possible, detailed first- 
hand information of the obvious hazards 
involved, and a description of any severe 
burns sustained and remedies applied. 


Ss é 
MINEFIELDS FOREVER 


The last Club member to visit the Falk- 
land Islands waxed effusive over the swarm- 
ing flocks of penguins, albatross, and lum- 
bering droves of sea lions, rapturously raved 
on about the mile upon mile of beaches un- 
trod by human feet, and brought to our at- 
tention the fascinating, if little known, fact 
that Magellan penguins which survived the 
Falklands War are fortuitously too light to 
trigger the lethal land mines that infest the 
sandy stretches of this rarely visited paradise. 
All in all, this informative missive whetted 
our appetite to pack up and fly south to these 
desolate isles first sighted by the Dutchman 
Sebald de Weert in 1598, there to enjoy the 
penguin viewing delights of Sparrow and 
Kidney Cove across Stanley Harbor. 


Alas, visiting the Falklands is not so easy. 


_ Argentina’s boycott of the islands includes 


all travel. The RAF presently operates two 
Tri-Star flights a week from Brize Norton, 
Oxfordshire, to the new airport at Mt. Pleas- 
ant on Thursday and Monday, returning to 
the UK on Saturday and Wednesday. The 
going fare is £1,900 round trip or £1,180 with 
a 28-day advance purchase. Alternatively, 
Aerovias DAP of Chile began charter flights 
between Punta Arenas and Port Stanley in 
April 1990. These fly on demand which is not 
very frequent, according to the South Amer- 
ican Handbook which also notes that it is 
occasionally possible to obtain passage from 
the islands to Montevideo on European fish- 
ing boats but that this entails some patience 
and is undependable. 


COMMON DENOMINATOR 


Thor Heyerdahl, the seventy-six year old 
Norwegian explorer of Kon-Tiki fame, is 
currently excavating the largest complex of 
pyramids in the Western hemisphere near 
the small, dusty village of Tucume, Peru, 
Impelled by the same theories that led him 
to launch a balsa raft and sail it west across 
thousands of miles of ocean, Heyerdahl is 
attempting to prove that all civilizations have 
acommion heritage and that the pyramids he 


is excavating are directly related to those 
built by the Egyptians and other great 
cultures in Europe and the Middle East. 

Heyerdahl’s views on the inter-con- 
nectedness of cultures runs counter to ac- 
cepted archeological thinking. The great 
civilizations in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
arose independently, most archeologists 
claim, and similar characteristics, such as 
pyramid building, developed because of 
predilections common to mankind. They 
claim it’s illogical to assume a common 
heritage in the absence of provable influ- 
ences. 

Undeterred by such scholarly objec- 


illogical to assume cultures developed in- 
dependently when man had mastered sea- 
going navagation 5,000 years ago, and 
cross-cultural influences were probable. 
His current excavations, he believes, will 
prove his theories. 

Heyerdahl has been at work on the 
Tucume pyramids since 1988 after being 


tions, Heyerdahl counters it iseven more . . 
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introduced to the 500 acre site by Walter. 7 


Alva, the Peruvian archeologist who exca- 
vated the spectacular Moche finds of the 


warrior-priests of Sipan. Many of the gold’ 


artifacts found by Alva are inlaid with sea- 
shells and rare gems that originated many 
thousands of miles away. This again, says 
Heyerdahl, proves early and extensive mari- 
time travel over vast distances. 
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BEAK PREVIEW 


Scientists are relishing the discovery of a 


heretofore unknown whale—a newly discov- . ’ 


ered species that surfaced recently off Peru’s 
coast. The whale, Mesoplodon peruvianus, is 


an elusive creature that more closely resem- * 


bles a dolphin than the better-known sperm 
or blue whale. The Mesoplodon possesses an 
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elongated jaw and seems to feed primarily 
on squid. Uniformly gray on top with a ligh- 
ter gray underbelly, the species is about five 
feet long at birth with an adult male reaching 
some twelve feet in length. 

Like other beaked whales, the new spe- 
cies was first identified from ten carcasses 
caught in fishnets or that washed ashore 
over the past fifteen years. Previous sight- 
ings of living whales had been reported but 
not confirmed. The new species appears to 
be the smallest member of the beaked 
whales group and are named for their dis- 
tinctive dolphin-like snout. So rare are re- 
ports of sightings that scientists could not be 
sure they were dealing with a unknown spe- 
cies. 

Of course, the real story, loudly ignored 
in all news accounts, is how a whale, even a 
relatively small one such as Mesoplodon per- 
uvianus, could escape detection for so long. 
Scientists attempting to explain the discov- 
ery of a whale (as opposed to, say, an insect 
or even a small bird) point out that the mam- 
mal inhabits areas of ocean far from shore 
and seemingly keep to themselves, avoiding 
ships. That the whale was discovered at all 
they attribute to the recent and unexplained 
movement of these mammals closer to the 
mainland where they occasionally run afoul 
of fishing nets or wash up on the beach when 
they die. 

Still, the belated discovery of a new whale 
is certain to increase the credibility of cryto- 
zoologists, and we’re bracing for an on- 
slaught of dinosaur sightings. 


ANDEAN SETTLEMENT 


President Patricio Aylwin of Chile and 
President Carlos Menem of Argentina met 
on an historic occasion this year to settle 


long-standing border disputes between their 
two countries that once brought their na- 
tions to the brink of war. In signing the new 
accords, the two nations established their 
respective sovereignty over twenty-two rela- 
tively small pieces of land along their 3,100 
mile mountain border. “No more will these 
be motives for conflicts or territorial claims,” 
said Chile’s Patricio Aylwin, the first presi- 
dent of that nation to cross the Andes on a 
state visit in nearly forty years. 


The Argentine Coast Guard launched an 
emergency program to save penguins, fol- 
lowing a massive oil spill off Argentina’s 
Punta Tombo coast. At least 1,300 oil- 
soaked birds succumbed to cold and hunger 
in waters where an unexplained oil spill 
spread across 50,000 square miles of the 
Atlantic. Earlier this year, more than 500 
penguins were found dead on beaches in 
southern Brazil while on their 2,000 mile 
journey from Patagonia. It’s believed that 
the recent oil spill may be responsible for a 
second mass migration of penguins to Brazil. 
Estimates put the penguin population of 
Punta Tombo at two million. 


BOTTOMS UP 


The youthful hopes of students looking 
forward to the excitment of scientific discov- 
ery as it is happening through the miracle of 
satellite communication and robotic tech- 
nology were almost dashed when a barge, 
carrying production equipment and the un- 
derwater robot vehicle JASON JR., plunged 
into the Pacific Ocean, 400 miles west of 
Ecuador, to settle on the bottom in 9,000 
feet of water. 

Led by Woods Hole Oceanographic In- 
Stitution photographer and explorer Dr. 


Robert Ballard, the JASON: Project was 
equipped with a 200 Ib, underwater vehicle. 
Operated by remote control, its special cam- 
eras relay images through fiber-optic cables 
to the mother ship where they are transmit- 
ted by satellite to Turner Broadcasting in 
Atlanta and, from there, to avid students in 
classrooms at twenty sites in North America. 

With the expensive electronic circuitry of 
the JASON Project sitting on the ocean 
floor, did disappointed children have to 
forego the dazzling, minute-by-minute, “you 
are there” wizardry of modern science? 

Fortunately, no. “There’s no business 
like...” And the show went on as scheduled 
with broadcasts emanating from Seymour 
Island, a scenic isle abounding in sea lions, 
nesting birds, and marine iguanas. Through 
a prompt infusion of largesse from the 
Projects’ sponsors—EDS Corp., the Na- 
tional Geographic Society, and the National 
Science Foundation—the equipment was 
quickly replaced. And, in addition to the 
originally scheduled scientific extravaganza, 
students were able not only to interact with 
scientists on the scene but also benefit from 
an edifying lecture by Dr. Ballard on how the 
wily researchers responded to the barge 
sinking along with self-serving asides on the 
need for flexibility when things go wrong. 

It might be mentioned, of course, that a 
gold mine of publicity was at stake and with- 
out the backing of such wealthy sponsors... 


JUAN’S VALDEZ 


The biggest oil spill in the Western Hemi- 
sphere has brought wealth, work, and pros- 
perity to the poor people in the steamy jun- 
gle villages along Colombia’s Catatumbo 
River. This is a great opportunity—usually 
there is no work around here, at all, said one 
villager. 

Colombia’s guerrillas, using dynamite, 
have blown up sections of the country’s oil 
pipelines, spilling 35 million gallons of crude 
oil into jungle rivers—three times the vol- 
ume of the 1989 Exxon Valdez disaster. 

Villagers recruited to clean up the sludge 
are earning US$300 per month, or ten times 
their normal income. 

The Catatumbo is only one of many riv- 
ers, marshes, and lakes polluted by attacks 
on the 500 mile long, Cano-Limon Pipeline. 
Owned by Ecopetrol, the state-run oil com- 
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pany, the pipeline has suffered repeated 
bombing since 1986 by the National Libera- 
tion Army. Rebels control most of the jungle 
in northeastern Colombia near the Venezu- 
elan border. Guerilla attacks on the pipeline 
are aimed at forcing the government to na- 
tionalize the petroleum industry and expell 
foreign partners. 

Tropical ecosystems, it is claimed, re- 
cover more swiftly from oil spills in colder 
climates, but the dead fish and oil film on 
waterways that stretch for miles into Vene- 
zuela are proof that the ecological devasta- 
tion is enormous. 


Merck & Co., the world’s largest pharma- 
ceutical company, are skeptical. Yet, the 
company already markets four drugs made 
from soil organisms and produces Mevacor, 
a substance made from a microbe dug up in 
Spain and prescribed to control high-choles- 
terol. 

Now, Merck has entered into an arrange- 
ment with a Costa Rican conservation orga- 
nization, a deal ballyhooed to be the first of 
its kind. Merck will pay the National Institute 
of Biodiversity US$1 million for the right to 
examine plants, microbes, and insects col- 
lected in the forest for their possible use as 
drugs. 

Thomas Eisner from Cornell University, 
a biologist who helped put the deal together, 
calls it “chemical prospecting.” A moldy leaf 
on the jungle floor might contain a new anti- 


> biotic, or a plant shunned by insects might be 


DRUG CULTURE 


Is the rainforest a virtual cornucopia of 
wonder drugs that man is destroying at his 
peril? Is the cure for cancer right now on the 
mold-encrusted antennae of some yet-to-be 
identified carnivorous beetle, crawling 
through the leafy jungle canopy? 

The rotund, gray-flannel clad directors of 
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the source ofa repellent, he says. Local peo- 
ple who live near Costa Rica’s 12,000 sq. 
kilometers of protected lands will be trained 
and paid to collect plants and other materi- 
als, which will be cataloged by the Biodivers- 
ity Institute. Promising organisms will be 
sent on to Merck for further analysis. Should 
a product develop into a marketable drug, 
Costa Ricans stand to gain an undisclosed 
share of any royalties, which will be set aside 
for conservation. At the current inflated 
profits made on drugs, this could be a sizable 
contribution to world ecology. 
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Aves del Ecuador 

Birds of Ecuador locational 
checklist with English and 
Spanish common names 
FERNANDO ORTIZ CRESPO, 
PAUL J. GREENFIELD 

& JUAN CARLO MATHEUS 
$11.95 [$10.95 Members], 

Item #135 


Birding Ecuador 
CLIVE GREEN 

$12.95 [Members $12.00], 
Item #133 


Ecuador’s great variety of hab- 
itats includes mangrove swamps 
and coastal dry forests, tropical 
rainforests and highland cloud for- 
ests, and high Andean paramio. 
These different regions support a 
biodiversity unequalled by any similarly- 
sized country in the world. In addition, the 
relative safety, accessibility, and ease of 
travelin Ecuador make this country a superb 
destination for travellers interested in natu- 
ral history, Birders in particular are drawn to 
Ecuador to see an avifauna which numbers 
about 1,500 species—not even the most ex~ 
pert ornithologist is able to give a more pre- 
cise estimate of the total. 

Until the recent publishing of Aves del 
Ecuador and Birding Ecuador, the main 
problem facing birders has been the lack of 
an up-to-date checklist. Thomas Butler’s 
The Birds of Ecuador and the Galdpagos 
Archipelago has been the standard checklist 
since its printing in 1979, but is now hard to 
find and somewhat out of date. Thus Aves 
and Birding are both needed and welcomed. 

The locational format used by Butler in- 
cludes seven columns covering altitudinal 
habitats ranging from the tropical west coast 
up to the paramo and down to the tropical 
eastern lowlands. This system has been ex- 
panded in Aves to twelve altitudinal zones, 
thus allowing a more precise pinpointing of 
the habitats within which a particular species 
may be found. In addition, each zone is di- 
vided into north and south, thus giving 
twenty-four different mainland areas in 
which birds are recorded. 

Unlike Butler, however, who codes the 
abundance of each species as very frequent, 


frequent, or infrequent, Aves simply lists the 
presence or absence of a bird jn a particular 
area with no attempt to indicate how com- 
mon it may be. Butler also gives references 
to existing illustrations of each species in 
field guides and other books; unfortunately 
this useful feature is also lacking in Aves. It 
is, simply, a stripped down locational check- 
list without any references or suggestions as 
to where good birding areas may be found. 
However, if you already know where to go, 
or are heading to Ecuador on an organized 
birding tour, this checklist should prove 
valuable. 

Birding, on the other hand, is designed 
for the independent birder who plans on 
hiring a car and exploring Ecuador, although 
someone traveling by public transport would 
also find this book very useful. It is based on 
a two-month private birding trip made by the 
author and his wife in 1990 during which 
they saw some 500 species in twenty-seven 
localities throughout the country. The copi- 
ous and detailed notes from this trip have 
yielded an invaluable book. Descriptions of 
how to get to an area are exhaustive and 
precise (to the nearest 0.1km on a car odom- 
eter) and are sure to prove a boon to travel- 
ers trying to muddle their way through 
Ecuador’s bewilderingly illogical road sign- 
ing system. Some information on places to 
stay is also included and the seventeen 
sketch maps are a useful bonus. Do not be 


put off by the homemade appear- 
ance of this book (eighty-eight 812 
x 11” typewritten pages); the infor- 
mation contained therein is excel- 
lent. 

Two bird lists are provided for 

each locality in Birding; the first is 
the list of birds observed by the 
author during his visit and the sec- 
ond is a list of other possibilities 
gleaned fron? bird tour informa- 
tion, books, and individuals. To- 
gether, the lists provide an excel- 
lent idea of what may be seen in a 
particular area. 

The Birding index (with a few 
odd exceptions such as the Hum- 
boldt Penguin) is arranged in stan- 
dard taxonomic order and acts as a 
checklist of the birds of the 
Ecuadorian mainland. There is no 
division of the checklist into altitu- 

dinal regions, but appropriate reference is 
made to those birding localities described in 
the body of the book. 

The Galapagos Islands, politically but not 
biogeographically part of Ecuador, are not 
included in Birding and appear to be added 
as an afterthought in Aves. An important 
criticism of Aves is that several birds found in 
the Galapagos, such as the Short-eared Owl 
and American Oystercatcher, are unac- 
countably missing from the Galapagos list. I 
did not find any obvious distributional errors 
in the mainland section during my quick pe- 
rusal, but with the mistakes in the Galapagos 
section I can’t help but wonder how many 
other errors have crept in. Birders visiting 
the Galapagos only would be better off get- 
ting Michael Harris’ A Field Guide to the 
Birds of Galapagos. 

Careful comparison of the two books 
clearly shows that there is much disagree- 
ment among ornithologists regarding taxon- 
omy and distribution. For example, Aves 
gives the scientific name of the Least Grebe 
as Podiceps dominicus (as do Hilty & Brown 
in The Birds of Colombia) whilst Birding 
goes with Tachybaptus dominicus (as advo- 
cated by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union [A.O.U.] and others). This is hardly a 
detriment to either book—it simply 
illustrates the huge amount of work that re- 
mains to be done in neotropical ornithology. 

Asa checklist then, Aves is the more use- 
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ful, listing 1,481 species divided into eighty- 
three families and giving English, Spanish, 
and scientific names of each. Birding, with 
1,449 species listed (the discrepancy is be- 
cause Galapagos birds are omitted), lacks 
the niceties of the Spanish names and family 
divisions, but makes up for that by providing 
a useful bibliography and giving the sort of 
travel information that will be invaluable 
and, indeed, essential to anyone considering 
a private birding trip to Ecuador. Serious 
birders are advised to have both. 

—Rob Rachowiecki 
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Kingdom of the Sun God 

A History of the Andes and Their People 
DAVID CAMERON 

$29.95 [Members $27.95] Item #177 


Kingdom of the Sun God is a solid, one- 
volume survey of the Andes Mountains and 
the peoples who have lived on them. Ian 
Cameron is the author of his own mountain 
of best-selling (21 million copies) travel and 
adventure books, including To the Farthest 
Ends of the Earth, a history of Royal Geo- 
graphical Society expeditions. He kicks off 
his Andean tour with Darwin standing in the 
hills back of Valparafso, pondering “what 
forces had fashioned such a fine chaos of 
mountains.” Over the years the explanations 
have included God’s punishing us for our 
wickedness, a witch’s plugging up volcanic 
vents, and pieces of Earth’s crust colliding 
with each other. The plate tectonic theory 
was first proffered in 1915 by Alfred W. 
Wegener, a German scientist, but dismissed 
by geologists because he was a mere meteo- 
rologist. The weatherman was right. 
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Cameron shepherds the reader on a trek 
through several millennia of Andean history: 
the early civilizations, the Incas, the con- 
quering Spanish, the first naturalists, the re- 
belling criollos, and the modern-day moun- 
taineers, who have often been surprised to 
find that their virgin peaks were conquered 
long before by pre-Columbians. In 1953, for 
example, Henning Kristen led a team on a 
difficult climb to the top of the 19,455-foot 
Licancabur volcano in Chile, only to find the 
ruins of an Atacama Indian encampment. 
Kristen’s reconquest of Licancabur is a re- 
minder that these sierras have been homes, 
battlefields, laboratories, and gymnasia for 
thousands of years. —Daniel Buck 


Inca Civilization in Cuzco 
R. TOM ZUIDEMA 
$9.95 [Members $8.95] Item #166 


Inka Settlement Planning 
JOHN HYSLOP 
$30.00 [Members $28.00] Item #170 


At the Crossroads of the 


Earth and the Sky 

An Andean Cosmology 

GARY URTON 

University of Texas Press, $11.95 paper 


The University of Texas Press has re- 
cently published or reissued three studies 
which examine the organization of time and 
space in the Andean world. 

Although Hyslop’s Inka Settlement Plan- 
ning comes with all the scholarly accoutre- 
ments in the form of maps, notes, drawings, 
photographs, diagrams, glossary, and an ex- 
tensive bibliography, the book is fairly easy 
going for the generalist. Hyslop efficiently 
introduces his reader to the principles of 
Inca architecture and settlement planning 
and then moves, chapter by chapter, 
through organizing elements like the physi- 
cal relationship of manmade structures to 
natural features, types of settlements or pat- 
terns, environmental influences, and orien- 
tation and alignment. While the Cuzco area 
is central to the study, Hyslop has visited and 
cited sites representing the widest range of 
the Inca empire. This is a fairly readable text 
which encourages and supports a general 


reader who is undaunted by thoroughness. 
Anyone who has read Hyslop’s earlier study, 
The Inka Road System, will find this a suit- 
able companion volume. 

Inca Civilization in Cuzco is a series of 
lectures originally delivered in French at the 
College de France. The title is perhaps mis- 
leading in its disarming simplicity, as this is a 
study which assumes a familiarity with 
sources and theory. Additionally, the lan- 
guage, intended for an academic audience 
(and a translation, to boot), makes no con- 
cessions to the reader. For the generalist, no 
matter how sincere his interest, this is a de- 
manding text. For the reader with a more 
than average background, however, this is a 
rewarding although rigorous read. R. Tom 
Zuidema is a structural anthropologist who 
has made important contributions to our 
understanding of the Andean world. He has 
attempted to discover the organizing princi- 
ples of that world and to define a complex 
structure which is capable of explaining 
myth, ritual, kinship, and concepts of time 
and space. In this collection Zuidema treats 
history and myth, administration and kin 
models, and spatio-temporal organization. 

At the Crossroads of the Earth and the Sky 
examines the view of the universe in a con- 
temporary Andean community. Urton, who 
trained with Zuidema, draws on 
ethnohistorical sources as well as several 
years of ethnographic fieldwork in the 
Maras-Misminary area outside Cuzco. 
Through observation and interview, Urton 
examines celestial bodies and configura- 
tions, the lore associated with them, their 
correlation to and effect on terrestrial func- 
tions, and their place in the organization of 
the universe, as viewed in this part of the 
Andean world. While Urton clearly is seek- 
ing to define underlying cognitive structures, 
his work is as concrete as it is theoretical. 
The narrative, while academically respect- 
able, is an outstanding example of how good 
writing can engage the general reader and to 
lead him to higher levels of understanding 
and deepened interest. 

Taken together the three works cover 
the full spectrum of chronology, geographi- 
cal extension, conceptual originality, and 
readability. Individually they make very dis- 
tinct contributions and will appeal to very 
different readers. —Dorothy Joba 


Dusk on the Campo 
SARA MANSFIELD TABER 
Henry Holt, $19.95 cloth 


In 1978-1979 and again in 1984-1985, 
Sara Mansfield Taber and her whale- 
watcher husband, Peter, camped out on 
Penfnsula Valdés in Argentina’s northern 
patagonia. Sarah, who spent most of her time 
watching people, mostly Patagonian women, 
got the better of the deal. 

For one thing, her subjects served tea 
and cakes; whales don’t. Her subjects talked; 
whales don’t. (Please, no letters from scien- 
tific types spouting whale-communication 
theories.) 

Valdés, more an island than a peninsula, 
is a 725-square-kilometer axe-head jutting 
out of Chubat Province into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Sea lions lounge on the shingled 
beaches, and whales cavort in the offshore 
waters. Hundreds of Patagonians—largely 
the descendants of late-1800s and early- 
1900s Basque immigrants—nest on small es- 
tancias, and thousands of sheep and lesser 
numbers of rhea, puma, and fox roam on the 
wind-scoured flatland. 

Dusk is Taber’s narrative of her visits 
with the Patagonian women and men who 
unfurled their lives on the barren peninsula, 
and pioneered its ranches, raising flocks of 
sheep and broods of children. The sheep 
stayed and the children, by and large, drifted 
off to Puerto Madyrn, Comodoro 
Rivadavia, and Buenos Aires, “la gran 
aldea.” Nonetheless, the children, not the 
sheep remained the center of the 
Valdesefios lives. 

Taber spent countless afternoons with 
ranch wives, drawing out their stories. “Chil- 
dren enchant me,” Vitoria said, as she re- 
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lated her early married life on the peninsula 
raising her children and her sister’s children. 


Vitoria’s sentences run together, and her 
voice rises and falls like a story teller’s, as 
though the story and the children are at- 
tached to one long silk thread The poised 
woman suddenly breaks into giggles as 
she remembers the small ones who tugged 
at her skirts while she scrubbed her mud 
house. The list of children she raised 
seems to go on forever. 


Puerto Madryn, the resort town and sup- 
ply center for the peninsula ranchers, is an 
attraction and a distraction. Even though the 
ranchers must travel there periodically for 
supplies, most, especially the men, prefer the 
solitude of the campo to the awkward society 
of town. 

The Tabers themselves, infatuated with 
the adventure of camp life, are initially re- 
pulsed by Puerto Madyrn. But nearing the 
end of their second stint on the peninsula, 
they find themselves spending more time in 
town. What began as quick trips to stock up 
on peanut butter, batteries, and fresh vege- 
tables, turns into overnight stays replete with 
dinners at the Cafe Nautico and visits with 
friends because 


..over time a sense of untitterable empti- 
ness of the campo grew inside of me, 
gnawing out of a cavity, a chasm, deep 
inside my belly. I began to realize that 
while I loved living with the basics—an 
outhouse, a Coleman stove, the sea right 
there, silence at night—I also loved con- 
versation. 


Anyone who has daydreamed about 
ranching in patagonia would do well to read 
Taber’s journal. The days are not so dreamy 
and the nights are long. —Daniel Buck 
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Adventure-Travel 
Writing Award 


The Mountaineers is seeking un- 
published book-length outdoor 
adventure narratives for The Barbara 
Savage Miles From Nowhere Memo- 
rial Award. The award consists of a 
$3,000 cash prize, a $12,000 guaran- 
teed advance against royalties, and 
publication by The Mountaineers. 

Entry deadline for the second award 
is February 1, 1992. Send for entry 
requirements or call 1-800-553-4453. 
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DRIVING TO SOUTH AMERICA 


The information the Club gets on the 
documents needed to ship a vehicle into 
South America and then, lawfully, drive 
from country to country has long been based 
on rumor and hearsay. Of course, we do get 
the occasional, more reliable trip report, 
most recently from Richard Georgi on trans- 
porting a vehicle around the Darién Gap and 
other snippets of useful information which 
we pass on to the two or three intrepid mo- 
torists who call us every month. So it is with 
considerable delight that we publish the fol- 
lowing letter from Mark Simril, who ran the 
bureaucratic gauntlet, entered Venezuela 
avec wheels and, for the past many months, 
has been making the Grand Tour of South 
America. This material was extracted by dire 
threats relayed to him by his brother Scott 
since he was having too good a time, appar- 
ently, to communicate this vital information 
to his Club. 

More updated material on Ecuador and 
Colombia is expected from this source daily. 


Mark Simril Writes: 


I'm starting this off in Arequipa and will 
add the last touches when I get to Quitoina 
week or so. (By the way, the Casa de Mi 
Abuela is about the nicest place I’ve seen in 
the eight countries that I’ve been in. If you 
spent a week or so roughing it around Puno 
or Cuzco, and you’re coming down by way of 
Arequipa, you couldn’t do better than to 

“spend a day here!) 

My brother tells me that you're “impati- 
ent” for some information on getting to and 
around S.A. by car, so I’m afraid you’re 
going to have to deal with my handwriting 
(which starts Out bad and grows rapidly 
worse) rather than the typed diskette I 
would have sent you on returning tothe U.S. 
Perhaps you may find it worthwhile to edit 
this and then type it prior to dissemination. 


Necessary documents 


1. Title of vehicle (pink slip). The bill of 
sale is not necessary. 

2. International Registration. From Auto 
Club? So far, only Peru has required this — 
no one else seems to know what it is! 

3. International Driver’s License: Re- 
quired by Brazil and Bolivia, who do not 
recognize the South/Central American 
Driver’s License. 

4, South/Central America Driver's Li- 
cense (both obtained from AAA): I may 
have gotten mixed up as to who requires 
what; just buy them both. 

5. Libreta de Pasos por Aduana (in Peru, 
called a “trfptico”): This is, as its name sug- 
gests, a booklet of the three-part passes to 
get vehicles through Customs. I bought 
mine from the Auto Club in Caracas (see 
Hugo Sojo) for US$200 (half refundable), 
but I suspect that other S.A. auto clubs will 
sell them. (The day before leaving I got a 
letter from the Auto Club in Lima saying 
that some outfit in San Francisco sells them, 
although: a. I don’t have the name with me; 
b. I didn’t have time to check it out; andc. I'd 
feel more secure getting one here in South 
America.) 

Each time you enter a country that re- 


quires the Libreta, the Customs official re- 
moves the right section of a page and stamps 
the top of the left section. When you leave 
the country, Customs takes the middle sec- 
tion and stamps the bottom of the left sec- 
tion, which remains in the booklet. 

A Libreta has only ten pages. This may 
not seem sufficient if you’re crossing lots of 
borders, but keep in mind that the Libreta is 
seldom asked for. 

In order to get your refund, you return 
the booklet. All pages used must have 
stamps on both the top and bottom of the 
left-most sections. 

The Libreta supposedly takes the place 
of the “Carnet des Passages en Douanes,” 
which is a true third-party bond. I don’t see 
why this is so, since sacrificing your US$100 
refund is hardly a deterrent to selling a vehi- 
cle here, considering the much larger profit 
that can be made. So far, however, the 
Libreta has served its purpose. j 

6. Customs Entry Form: Most countries 
will give you a Customs Form upon entry 
that must be presented upon departure. 
(God knows what happens if you lose it... I 
was repeatedly warned not to, so I haven't.) 


Document Requirements by Country 


1. Venezuela: see section on “Shipping 
from Miami to Caracas” below. 

2. Brazil: title only (plus some exit docu- 
ment supplied by Venezuela Customs on 
leaving through Santa Elena) 

3. Paraguay: title only 

4. Argentina: officially requires only the 
title, but one remiote border post where the 
“gendarmeria” were doubling as “aduana” 
required the Libreta. (If we had known the 
form number of the Customs document he 
was supposed to give us, we probably could 
have made him realize that his knowledge 
was out of date.) 

5. Chile: title and Libreta 

6. Peru: title and trfptico (Libreta). At 
Santa Rosa entry station near Arica, I was 
told that if I didn’t have a trfptico, I could 
drive as far as Tacna and get a document 
there, specifying my route and point/date of 
exit. 

7. Bolivia: I’m not going in, but the Con- 
sulate in Santiago told me that the title and 
Libreta are sufficient. 

8. Ecuador: Let's just assume that the 
title and Libreta are sufficient. That way, I 
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can send this letter out earlier. I'll let you 
know if I have problems. ; 

Warning: Don’t get lost in the above de- 
tail. Better to just bring everything you can. 
Don’t come in unprepared, thinking you can 
bribe your way through. You can’t! 


Shipping from Miami to Caracas 


We shipped a long-bed, full-sized, Amer- 
ican pickup from Miami to La Guaira (Ca- 
racas). We used Venezuela Lines, which was 
satisfactory, so the specific names below re- 
late only to our experience. 

The cost was US$40/cubic meter plus 
US$150, which came to US$930. (They will 
charge for “dead” space above the hood.) 

1. Take the title to the car toa Venezue- 
lan Consulate in the U.S. (San Francisco is 
knowledgeable; Miami not as good.) They 
will provide a document (in effect, a letter of 
intent) which you must type up. Get this 
notarized, then get both it and the title “le- 
galized” by the Consulate. This will cost 
about US$100. They may say they have to 
“legalize” the bill of sale also (this is how they 
keep consulates going), but this is not true. 

2. In Miami, get a letter of intent from 
the shipper’s agent. (For Venezuela Lines, 
that’s Oceanic Steamship. Contact Gene 
Taylor.) 

3. Take the letter of intent, the Consulate 
papers, and the title to the vehicle to U.S. 
Custonis at least two days before departure. 
They must verify that you’re not shipping a 
stolen vehicle. 

4, Bring the vehicle to the docks the day 
before departure. 

5. Fly to Caracas. 

6. The day before the boat is to arrive, go 
to the shipper’s agent in Venezuela (for 
Venezuela Lines, go to Transportadoras 
Mautimas Venezolanas in the Centro Com- 
ercial Litoral on the main street in 
Maiguetia—between the airport and La 
Guaira). Be sure to contact Carlos 
Hernandez. Geta letter stating that the boat 
has arrived. 

7. Take this letter to the Corporacion de 
Turismo in the International Terminal at the 
airport, along with copies of the vehicle’s 
title, bill Of lading, the first page of your 
passport, the entry stamp in your passport, 
and your tourist card. Obtain a release form 
from the Corporacion. (They know all about 
this, especially Sra, “Edith.”) 


8. Contact a freight forwarder in La 
Guaira (Carlos Garrido for U.S.). This may 
not be absolutely necessary (It isn’t in 
Miami, no matter what you may be told!), 
but unless you speak fluent Venezuelan 
Spanish and know your way around La 
Guaira as if born there, it’s much better to 
pay them US345 to do it for you. Contract 
the price in advance!" 

9. The freight forwarder will run you 
around La Guaira and hopefully get your car 
out in about four hours. 

10. You must pay the docks company 
US$100 to get your vehicle. We assumed 
this was a bribe, and wasted two days trying 
to get around it. 

11. Be sure the freight forwarder gives 
you a sealed letter for the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms at your point of exit. (I don’t know 
what it says!) 


Securing Your Vehicle 


1. Remove the radio—it’s not much 
good in S.A. anyway. 

2. Remove mirrors, window wipers and 
cigarette lighter. 

3. Chain the hood shut. (I suggest having 
holes drilled so you can use a “Kryptonite” 
bicycle lock.) 

4. Chain your spare tires in. 

5. Put other items in a “Knaack” box— 
these are used by carpenters in the U.S. for 
storing tools on site and are absolutely se- 
cure! 


Shipping from Manaus to Belem 


Considering the “condition” of the 
Manaus-Porto Velho road—the Brazilian 
Consul in Caracas said it “no longer exists”; 
other opinions were barely more charita- 
ble—we opted to put our truck on a “balsa” 
(barge) in Manuas and ship it to Belem. To 
contact a shipper, I suggest spending a night 
in the Doral and then charming the older of 
the two attendants into calling around for 
you. We used SANAVE and arranged the 
trip through Charles Sampaio, who manages 
the Manaus office. He speaks some Spanish, 
and was more than helpful. 

The cost was US$360 to ship a five-meter 
pickup, including the two of us and all meals. 
The food is not cooked in river water. I ate it 
all with no problems. The trip took five days 
(maybe only 312 with favorable wind). Bring 
a hammock or sleeping bag and pad. 


Road Conditions 


1. Caracas-Santa Elena: Excellent— 
paved, two days 

2. Santa Elena-Boa Vista: Excellent— 
dirt, two-three hours 

3. Boa Vista-Manaus: Awful — two days 
if lucky and determined. Bring a long and 
very strong chain. In the worst spots be sure 
to get stuck in the middle of the road so the 
next truck has no choice but to pull you out! 

4. Belem-Foz do Iguacu: Excellent— 
sleep in truck stops 

5. Asuncion-Rio Gallegos: Excellent— 
sleep in truck stops 

6. Tierra del Fuego: “fair” 

7. Puerto Nafales-Puerto Moreno: OK 
to good. Don’t take Route 40 shortcut south 
of Calafate unless you have a Hummvee! 

8. Chile Chico: bridge to Argentina com- 
plete and road to Carretera Austral finished 
(take it slow!) 

9. Carretera Austral: poor to fair, 1-1- 
1/2-lane road, (We did Cochrane to 
Chaiten.) Further eruptions of Volcan Hud- 
son may close it south of Coihaique. 

I'm afraid having all this knowledge will 
take a lot of the fun out of traveling here. 
After all, what would S.A. be without bu- 
reaucratic hassles and constant worry about 
documents? Might as well stay in the U.S. 


TERRA COGNITO 


For years we cringed fearfully, anticipat- 
ing the rare but inevitable request for infor- 
mation on Guyana, knowing that the folder 
was virtually bare. We could boast only a few 
scattered articles from Survival Interna- 
tional on the plight of the Akawaio Indians, 
a short essay from National Review entitled 
“Guyana: Basket Case of the Caribbean” 
followed rather incongruously by an 
Américas piece on foreign investment, and, 
lastly, a 1983 National Geographic piece on 
the Wayana. Trip reports? One by Vince De 
Witt about Georgetown and dealing with a 
bus trip between the capital and Lindon. 

But all that changed, virtually overnight 
or, at least, within the same week when we 
received two, count’em, two fat trip reports 
on this rarely visited South American out- 
post. The first, by Craig Faanes, is a plump 
seventeen-page typewritten account by a dil- 
igent bird-watcher, as proved by the fact that 
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he lists every feathered creature encoun- 
tered on his lengthy itinerary in a six-page 
appendix, entitled “Birds Observed in Guy- 
ana: Sept. 3-11, 1991.” The second is a four- 
page opus by Laura Norwitz and Lawrence 
Lustig of a trip by van and bus along the 
coast and chartered plane into the interior. 

Planning a trip to Guyana? The Club will 
be glad to hear from you, 


THE PLANE TRUTH 


This is about a deal on airline tickets, 

Thumb through the pages of this maga- 
zine or your catalog and you'll see an im- 
pressive number of airline ads. No Pan Am 
ads, fortunately, but a virtual slew of Varig, 
Ecuatoriania, Faucett, and others. 

Is your Club is getting fat on advertising? 
Alas, no. We only get such ads in these reces- 
sionary times by trading ads for tickets. For 
a full page in the magazine, we might receive 
a round trip ticket, Miami/Ascuncion, for 
example, or two or even three round trip 
tickets for a full pager in the catalog, given its 
rather more robust circulation. 

What this means is the Club is now sitting 
on a lot of tickets. This wouldn’t be so bad, 
but the tickets have to be used within a year 
from the date the ad runs. Given that Mem- 
bers flit to South America all the time, we 
anticipated no difficulty unloading the lot in 
short order. Well, we didn’t. And time is 


’ running out, especially on tickets to Brazil. 


But here’s the hitch. The tickets the Club 
receives for ads aren't the thirty-day excur- 
sion cheapies, the sixty-day round trip what- 
ever-you-call-em, or the ninety-day jobbies, 
but the rather more expensive, one year va- 
riety. And the truth is that all too many of 
our Members have jobs, kids, and other 
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commitments and just don’t go running off 
to the Amazon or Rio for a whole year. 

So. Painful as it is for us to squander a 
perfectly good round trip ticket to South 
America, valid for an entire year, on some 
Member taking a two-week quickie peek at 
Rio, we are grudgingly willing to entertain 
the idea... faced as we are with the dismal 
prospect of losing the ticket anyway. 

Not that we’re desperate, at least, not as 
desperate as we might sound but—without 
putting too fine a point on it—if you're plan- 
ning to buy a ticket to South America, you 
might give your Club a call first. Maybe, if 
you’re not too pushy, we can make a mutu- 
ally advantageous deal. And while we’re on 
the subject, be advised that we’d much pre- 
fer you to go Rio or Asuncion, rather than 
Lima or Quito, since the staff at the Club- 
houses manages to use up most of these 
tickets, taking vacations and whatnot. 


SOUTHERN CHILE UPDATE 


Just last week your Club received a breath- 
less postcard from Member JoAnn Scott. 
Below we give you the text verbatim: 


“Navimag ship to Pt. Natales sold—not 
operating. Ferry at Ro Negro not op. until 
Jan. Also boats to Laguna San Rafael. 
Ferry Chiloe to Chaiten not operating. 
Can go from Pte. Mt. to Chaiten 2x Wk. 
From Chiloe Jan & Feb only. Trains from 
Santiago only to Tamuco, not Pto. Mt. 
Basically, all info. in SA. Handbook & 
Lonely Planet S. of Pto. Mt. obsolete. 
Very little transport. Trip reports to fol- 
low.” 


The reports, also verbatim, will be made 
available the moment they arrive. 
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ONE FOR THE MONEY... 


PanAm goes belly-up, across the country 
S&L’sslip silently into oblivion, layoffs blight 
the big 50, unemployment skyrockets to re- 
cord heights, marshals lead an unrepentant 
Keating offin chains, Bush shells out $28 for 
Christmas gifts and says economy is “basi- 
cally sound,” as the once-mighty dollar 
knuckles under to the Yen and the DM, and 
the desperate middle-class backbone of the 
nation turns in despair to Food Stamps. 

Yes, these aren't the best of times, unless 
of course you own a casino or a liquor 
store—two enterprises the Club might do 
well to explore and emulate. Don’t be sur- 
prised if you see well-stocked bars and one- 
armed bandits soon in all three Clubhouses 
with the ever-friendly staff wearing green 
visors and net stockings and bilking the be- 
sotted Membership in rigged crap games. 

But, not yet. Fortunately, the Club has 
weathered the present crisis, thanks to the 
unstinting and commendable generosity of 
its loyal Members. And our special thanks to 
those whose munificence went beyond mere 
Membership, worthy contributors who, 
knowing the hard times we’re in, have kept 
the Club, at least for now, free from the evils 
of Demon Rum and the sinful, seductive 
click of the dice. 

Thank you one and all. 


Contributing 


Norma J. Anderson, Victor Balon 
David G. Blake, Ben Castricone 


Lonnie Dunham, 
Kathy Beall, 
Deborah Dwyer, 
Steven Fastert, 

Jan Frederick, 
Rosemary A. Hobin, 
Edie Jeffreys, 

Bill Powers, 

Andrew Killen, 

Dr. Vilma L. Kohn, 
Stephen W. Loftin, 
Alex Markels, 

R.D. Motsinger, 
Bjorn Norheim, 
Anne-Maree Pearce, 
Jim Reynolds, 

Jean Robertson, 
James B. Rogers, Jr. 
Tom Y. Sawyer, Jr., 
Andreas Schmidts, Dr. Jean H. Sharp, 
Scott Swanson, Donald Terpstra, 
Thomas Verhoeven, 

Christopher Walker, Joseph Weingart, 
Axel Wellhoener, Brian Yamamura 


Supporting 
Markien Rongen 


Life 


Juan Luis Gorse, Ted Hughes 

Jeffrey P. Milchen, Dr. Stewart B. Peck 
Diane Pitkin, Mary Ritchie Key 
William J.M. Sillar, Russell P. Willis 


Half Afterlife 
Steve Ryland, John Davidge 


A PRINCE AMONG MEMBERS 


Dear Sir, 

My father, Maj. Gen. H.R.H. Prince 
Chalermpol of Thailand, passed away 
peacefully on Ist October, 1991. As he 
was a Life Member of the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club, it is appropriate for 
me to inform the Club. 

Yours faithfully, 
H.S.H Prince Chalermsuk Yugala 


Indeed, His Highness Prince Chalermpol 
was the Club’s second Life Member and the 
only Member we know of royal blood. His 
signing up in those early days in Lima was a 
memorable deed, making it possible for the 
Club to pay the rent and buy food. 


The Prince; a noted orchid collector and 
naturalist, joined the Club on his first trip to 
South America. “The trouble with the jun- 
gles in Thailand,” he explained, “is that 
they’re not so easy to explore because of the 
infiltration of communists. Here in Peru,” he 
said, “things are different.” 

And they were. In those days, no one had 
ever heard of the Sendero Luininoso, and, 
after signing up, the Prince went off into the — 
jungle to look for white orchids, exotic 
plants, and birds for the Royal Zoo and Bo- 
tanical Gardens in Thailand. 


AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB.” 
“CLUB FOUNDER CLONED.” 


“ZOMBIE WRITES TRIP 
REPORT ON HAITI.” 


“ADVICE FROM BEYOND: 
‘MOVE EAST?” 


Well, better you hear it from us than 
through the lurid headlines of supermarket 
tabloids. 

So here’s the scoop! 

The die is cast. There’s no turning back. 
It’s now or never. Sometime in late March, 
early or late April, or at the very latest, the 
beginning of May, the staff at the South 
American Explorers Club in Denver will box 
up the books, dismantle the shelves, pack the 
computers, disconnect the phone, stow the 
trip reports, bundle the inventory, and load 
the works on a large U-Haul. 

Driving out of town on Josephine Street, 
the now-exhausted Club staff and all that 
constitutes the Club itself (both materially 
and spiritually) will head East to link up with 
Interstate 70. Towards the fruited plains of 
Kansas and on through Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, our mighty 
van, with its precious cargo, will rumble. 
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Crossing the border into New York, having 
symbolically reenacted the history of the 
United States in reverse, we will steer our 
motorized “prairie schooner” on to Ithaca at 
the southern tip of Lake Cayuga. 

Yes, Ithaca. Of the infinite possible 
places we might have moved the Club, 
across the length and breadth of the United 
States, we chose Ithaca, New York. 

“Why?” you might ask. Why did we 


choose this particular moment after twelve 
happy years in Denver to hack at the roots 
that have nurtured the South American Ex- 
plorers Club from a small sapling into a not- 
insignificant oak? Why have we determined 
to turn our backs on valued friends, a cli- 
mate unequalled anywhere for glorious blue 
skies, the splendid and unrivaled Rocky 
Mountains—a skier’s paradise, and much, 
much more? 


DEBUNK DEBUT 


Natural History magazine has Stephen J. Gould, the New York Times, William 
Safire, the Bible, Paul. The South American Explorer has long suffered the lack of a 
stable of knowledgeable contributors, writing authoritative columns on this and that 
weighty matter. 

We are pleased therefore to announce that henceforth, future issues will feature 
regular columns by Kevin Healey on little-known South American cities, Teddy Dewalt 
on pre-Colombian art and archeology, and Loren McIntyre’s “Magnum Bunkum,” 
correcting popular misconceptions concerning all things South American. 

We lead off with McIntyre in this issue, who at 74, armed and emboldened by forty 
years of exploration and study of South America, has become increasingly outspoken, 
not to say irascibly impatient with social and scientific sacred cows. Pointedly contro- 
versial and opinionated, we fondly expect Loren to antagonize no mean segment of our 
volatile Membership, who will not dally in promptly advising the Editors of, as they see 
it, McIntyre’s “grievous omissions,” “lamentable distortions,” and “generally crackpot 
views.” Write on. 


Magnum Bunkum 


You have seen it in print a hundred times: 
“the Amazon carries one-fifth of the world’s fresh water.” 
Well, don’t swallow it. 
OF ALL THE WATER ON EARTH 
97.41% is oceanic, 2.59% is fresh. 


OF ALL THE EARTH’S FRESH WATER 


99.6% is in ice caps and glaciers, ground water, and soil moisture. 
Nearly 3/4 of the total fresh water is frozen. 


0.38% exists in lakes. 


0.02%, or 1/5,000 of the total, is carried in the atmosphere, the biota, 
and all the world’s rivers, including the Amazon, combined. 


Even assuming that the Amazon’s volume at extreme high water 

equals that of all other rivers on earth (omitting atmosphere and 

biota), the Amazon would still contain Jess than 1/10,000 (0.01%) 
of the total fresh water on earth. 


—Loren Mcintyre 


Interpolated from Scientific American, September, 1989 
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Well, it’s all true, but Ithaca has its points, 
too. For one thing, the South American Ex- 
plorers Club can afford to live there. Then, 
too, its beautiful, especially in the Fall when 
the leaves change andits not raining. Cornell 
University is there... “high above Cayuga’s 
waters,” as the song says. Also, with a popu- 
lation of a mere 50,000 or so, Ithaca is the 
small bucolic town needed to revitalize the 
energies of a jaded staff and tap new sources 
of creativity as the Club girds its loins to take 
on the crushing responsibilities of the 
twenty-first century. Have you ever waited 
an unpardonable period before the Club an- 
swered your letter, sent your trip reports, 
processed your order? Quite so. This is less 
likely to occur when the Club is housed in 
the woodsy serenity of Ithaca with nothing to 
do but attend to Club business and the ur- 
gent needs of the worthy Membership. Fur- 
thermore, we can dispense with at least one 
car since we won’t be going anywhere, and 
the Ithaca climate is, for lengthy periods, 
ill-suited to outsy-doorsy activities. When 
you call, we'll be there. And, if that’s not 
enough, the Club’s Founder grew up in New 
York and wants to go home. 

And there’s more. True, the move may 
disappoint Members in Colorado and sur- 
rounding states but is certain to gladden the 
hearts of members in New York, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, too long 
deprived of the Club's proximity. And, any- 
way, other organizations move, so what’s the 
problem? Finally, it’s too late. We’ve bought 
a house, and the penalties for ratting out at 
this late date are horrendous. 

Come April, please note on your calen- 
dar to address all correspondence to 126 
Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850. 


TRIP REPORTS 


Not so long ago, maybe three or four 
years, the Club had four or five hundred trip 
reports. When a Member wanted trip re- 
ports, we ambled over to the copier and 
xeroxed up a swatch. No big deal. 

But times are changing. The Club has 


more members these days. Since we opened © 


the new Clubhouse in Quito, we've received 
a raging flood of trip reports on the Napo, 
Cuenca, the Galapagos—from all over Ecu- 
ador. And trip reports have mysteriously 
caught on. We even get trip reports today 


earns 


— 
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from non-members who, by rights, aren’t en- 
titled to trip reports (which means, we sup- 
pose, that they couldn’t get a copy of their 
own trip reports if they lost the original). 
Recently, people who wouldn't write their 
own mothers have suddenly started penning 
trip reports. Further, if the truth be known, 
some people who shouldn’t write trip reports 
have taken to writing trip reports. 

So what? So this. Trip reports are swiftly 
becoming a first-class nightmare. The day is 
not far off when the staff will do nothing but 
index, file, xerox, and send off trip reports. 
No more magazine. No catalog. No friendly 
chit-chat on the phone. We’ll be too busy 
with you-know-what. 

Is this another churlish complaint from 
the Club? Perhaps another expression of the 
Club's rank ingratitude when we should be 
thankful to the selfless Members who take 
the time to write trip reports and provide 
other Members with the only valuable infor- 
mation they get for their US$30? 

No. The Club loves your trip reports and 
appreciates the devoted effort represented 
by every single one. Trip reports are an in- 
valuable resource without which the Club 
might long ago have been forced to file for 
Chapter 11. 

Then what are we driving at? Well, it just 
so happens that, the other day, we were 
reading through the questionnaires filled out 
by Members and noticed that the Member- 
ship is unusually gifted and talented, with 
access to sources and contacts that the Club 
might somehow put to good use. And it 
came to mind, as we were praising the Mem- 
bership and taking pride in their diverse, 
multitudinous achievements, that someone 
or some few out there might help. 


Only fast week, we received a brochure 
from Canon, announcing the “Canofile 250 
Desk Top Filing System” as a compact solu- 
tion to large-volume filing and promising ef- 
fective management of all our information 
storage needs. According to this glitzy little 
handout, laborious tasks that take an office 
Staff several hours can now be done in min- 
utes, A single “magneto optical disk” can 
store 6,500 letter-sized sheets at 200 dpi., 
etc., etc. In short, with a Canofile 250, the 
Club could put all present trip reports and 
projected trip reports through the year 2500 
on a dime-sized disk, or something of the 
sort, in any event, on a lot less space and in a 
lot less time than it takes now. 

There’s a hitch, of course. The nifty little 
Canofile 250 system costs a cool US$65,000, 
a sum rather in excess of what the Club 
expects to net over the next five years. 

Which brings in the Membership. Surely, 
some member knows a less costly solution. 
And we mean a lot less costly, say, something 


‘on the order of 2000 or so dollars, or alter- 


natively, something as expensive as hell that 
a philanthropic company or a misguided in- 
dividual might choose to donate for a wor- 
thy, tax-writeoffable cause. 

As always, acting on the Biblical injunc- 
tion—“Seek and ye shall find, ask and it shall 
be given”—we thank our Membership in ad- 
vance and fondly look forward to a happy 
solution to our plight. 
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HOSTAL 


Located in the heart of Miraflores. — 

All the amenities of a first class hote! 
with the feel of home. 

Major credit cards accepted. 


Grimaldo de! Solar 222 
Miraflores Lima 18 — Peru 
Telfs. 4438530 — 444662 
FAX (5114) 468030 


BELIZE HANDBOOK & 
CATAN HANDBOOK § 


Ask for a free 
a Moon Travel Newsletter. 


centvord. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 31 must be 
received by January 16, 1991. 


RESEARCH 


IGUANA RESEARCH—Need information on natural and cap- 
tive breeding of iguanas to hel; | abe tropical rainforest. Send 
info to: RonS. Bockhold, 255 Atiantic Island, North Miami Beach, 
Florida, 33160, 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on Ecuador: people, customs, 
personal experiences, photographs, anything unusual. Compensa- 
ton. Contact: Russ Mathena, 250 Fairmount, #127, Oakland, CA 
94611, 


FLAMINGO RESEARCH. Need logistic info. on sites for ob- 
serving feeding Andean, Chilean, James, and/or Caribbean flamin- 
gos. Keith Bildstein, Dept. Biology, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
SC 29733; (803) 323-2111. 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European women who partic- 
ipated in the conquest of the New World. Would appreciate any 
information or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 River 
Hills Drive, Midlothian, VA 23113. (804) 379-2544 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


CONSIDERING TRIP to N.W. provinces of Argentina in mid- 
January. Anyone interested? Am mid-fifties, active, have proper 
amount of ncessary vices, ob yes, am male, and speak crude but 
passable North American Spanish. Contact Charlie Kubicheck, 
509-476-2214, 


NEED SIX MORE PEOPLE for expedition from Los Angeles to 
Amazon river by three cars. Leaving Jan.1, 1992. Visiting Aztec 
tuins in Mexico, May/Inca ruins in C/S.A., Cuzco and Machu 
Picchu in Peru, Chico Mendez’s house in Xapuro, Brazil. Drive 
Trans-Amazon to Manaus, and journey down Amazon River 
boat to Belem-Para. Contact (James) Oliver Evans, (213) 667- 
1854, Personality/Lifestyle requirements, 


MALE OR FEMALE wanted for Argentina & Chile trip, winter 
1992. Prefer someone environmentally aware, sense of humor, 
easy-going, dependable, non-smoker. (406) 257-1310. 


ADVENTURER(S) wanted for Aconcagua, Bio-Bio, Antarctica, 
Bahia Peninsula, Patagonia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and the Guianas, Contact: John Rashak, P.O. Box 393, White- 
house Station, NJ 08889 (908) 534-5882, 


CHILE TREK. Late Jan, early Feb. Two week, 200 mile horse- 
supported trek in mountains S, of Bariloche including attempt on 
Tronador, Looking for one experience global trekker, some span- 
ish, late 20's to early 40's, non-smoking, to join me. Jobn Davidge, 
865 W, End Ave. SA, NYC (212)-749-1637. 


NEED FOURTH PERSON (male) for diving trip (2 vebicles) 
{com USA to Tierra del Fuego, Depart early '93? Serious inquiries 
only. Mary (407)-636-2256, 


DRIVING TO TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras, Leaving approxi- 
mately March 1, 1992. rare 4 for someone to share the drivin, 
Contact Jim Pahz, 7823 S. Whiteville Rd., Shepherd, MI 48883, 
(517) 828-5842. 


OVERLAND THROUGH VENEZUELA, Brazil, Peru & Ecu- 
ador, Jan. "92 to 2? FOcus on climbing, culture, carnival, and 
ata” very flexible and easy-going. Call Austin at (617) 
24-1217, 


SEEKING SAEC members in New York City area who would like 
to get together and talk about adventure trips made in countries 
cuh as Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, etc. Contact: Jo (212) 818-1592 or 
Greg (212) 431-4469, 


GOING TO EL MIRADOR, Guatemala, late may, 1992. Five days 
in Peten and relaxing for a week in the highlands. My sister and I 
can include up to two reasonably robust companions (or the trip. 
. Easy-going, with some equipment preferred. Contact: Dwayne 
Shreve, 739 Union Church Rd, Elkton, MO 21921. 


MATURE woman, Club Member, seeks companion for six-week 
or longer boiget trip to Ecuador and Peru—hiking, Indian cul- 
tures, Pings, lonial villages and more. Call Vivian at 303-860- 
1066, 


‘PHYSICIAN, experienced, certified, wilderness medicine; out- 
doorsman, soloed Alaska Brooks Range, Central America. 
SEEKS ANDES EXPEDITION; times flexible, terms negotiable. 
For resumé, write SAE in Denver, CO USA, or tel: (215) 
967-5818, 


DRIVING VAN in Mexico & C.A. Beaches, parks and architec- 
ture, Interested? Contact: Frank B. Dilaura, 15451 N. 2nd PL, 
Phoenix, AZ 85022, (602) 866-8679. 


MOUNTAIN BIKING, camping, bicycling S.A. from South to 
North in late 1992. Interested in seeing natural areas and national 
parks in South America and would like to contact someone who 
has done this. Also interested in cycling companion. George W. 
Lindley, 1019 Charleston West Dr., Indianapolis, IN 46219 


21-YEAR OLD male seeking M/F companion for part/all of trip 
throughout S.A. Start mid-July in Ecuador, to Patagonia and up 
Brazilian coast for Carnival. Flexible itinerary. Call Yuval at (213) 
472-8975, 


Ir 


y 


PROFESSIONAL couple, certified Latin American addicts, seek- 
ing otber SAEC members in Boise, Idaho area. Contact Jake or 
Carolyn Henderson (208) 465-0819, 


MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS—have fun: send for Florida 
Triathlon Schedule, Also seeking S.A./C,A. Site/Support for In- 
ternational Race. Write: L. Chapley, ESM, 1060 Holland Dr. #3L, 
Boca Raton, FL 33487, 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. Glassman's BELIZE, COSTA RICA, 
GUATEMALA guides, Panet's HONDURAS AND THE BAY 
ISLANDS, Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 
(US/Canada) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out- 

of-print. By appointment & mail order; write or call for listing. 

pre B, Kline, 1270 26th St, Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 
4-388, 


loric/popular music, $2 each or $25 for 15 or more tapes, R. 
Bradour, Box 317 Grand Mound, lowa 52751, 


buy or possibly trade, James V, Pavlish, 2707 Inverness, Shaker 
Heights, OH 44122. 


LOOKING FOR introductory book on Yucatec Maya language. 
Can be in Spanish. Contact: Dwayne Shreve, 739 Union Church 
Rd,, Elkton, MD 21921. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for free catalogue on 
lost cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more. Adventures Unlim- 
ited, Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full conjugations 
with English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén 
Starr, P.O, Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America—Art, archaeology, early 
travels, Indians. Out-of-print books. Free catalog. Flo Silver 
Books, 8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260, 


TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of books/maps 
on Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! 
World Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 
1G3 Canada. 


price. Only $6.00, shipping and handling included (USA). lowa 
pin inacpcions, PO : 
10, 


LATIN AMERICA, fiction and non-fiction. State interests for 
free catalog from K. Franger Books, 2434 St Lawrence Street, 
Vancouver, BC, Canada VSR 2RS. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOM Y Box X, College Pk, 
MD 20740, Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, 
conference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions. Outside US 
add $3 for postage. 


TRIPS 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS and Ecuador adventure — Jan. 20th 


EXPERIENCE GUIDE to South America for trekking, climbing, 
adventure trips. Contact: Val Pitkethly, 20-A The Oval, Harrogate, 
HG2 9BA, England. Fax: Ultrasonic 0423-530026. 


YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE in LIma. I will show you around, 
help with travel arrangements, give Spanish lessons, ete. Contact: 
Tino Guzman, c/o SAEC Lima, (5114) 314489, 


NEED A GUIDE? Call Club Member Luis Bravo: he has contacts 
with guides throughout Ecuador, 750 Tabor St, #63, Golden CO 
80401. Tel: (303) 234-0165. ‘ 


CLIMB ACONCAGUA, 22,834’, Normal and Polish Glacier 
routes. Over 14 years experience in the Andes. Climb Ojos del 
Salado 22,572’ in N. Chile. Mountain biking, hiking, and ski moun- 
taineering trips in Patagonia. Custom trips available. Contact: 
Rodrigo Mujica, AVENTURAS PATAGONICAS, Box 2071, 
Valdez, AK 99686 (907) 835-4976, 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory, Rainforest, llanos, 
and Orinoco River; day tours and longer excursions. We are the 
oldest tour copany in the region. Write for more information: 
Pepe Jaimes, TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio NEgro #44, Puerto 
Ayacucho, Territorio Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: (048) 
21700 or fax (048) 21600, 


EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excur- 

sions into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowl- 

omer guide. Contact: Lufs A. Garcia, P.O, Box 247, Tena, 
ador. 


BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical is- 
lands. Dive and snorkel on the Western Hemisphere's largest reef. 
TRAVEL BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


INDIVIDUALIZED tours in South America. Don't let your trip 
be spoiled by some ?$% @&! travel agency! Contact: Pieter Van 
Bunnigen, Llico 968, Santiago, Chile, (56)(2) 5229947, 


Rio Negro by small boat. Twelve-day trips in July & August, $2,495. 


FRENCH GUIANA: Participate in a botanical collecting expedi- 
tion in the heart of a pristine rainforest. Two weeks in September 
& October, $1,695. INFO: C. Gracie, The New York Botanical 
Garden, Bronx, NY 10458; (212) 220-8647. 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio C.A,, 
Honduras’s adventure travél specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian 
naturalist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras; FAX 011-504-44-4045. 


POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs November through 
February. Bill Evans, (303) 467-7062. 
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TRANS-SOUTH American Adventures, 6-22 weeks overland. 16 


rs experience. High qualityflow cost plus Nepal, Al Egypt, & 
S00 more sarah a in F’ Biccciures. Fock 10 Exped 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want to getinto the Andes? MOUN- 


TAIN MADNESS guides have Andean rience since 1979, 
MOUNTAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif, Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 
(206) 937-1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 


SOUTH AMERICAN Overland Expeditions: 5-26 weeks, free 
brochure. Also rer and Alps $600. Force 10 Expeditions, Box 
30506, Flagstaff, AZ 86003; 1-800-922-1491 or (602) 773-1855, 


Sacramento CA 95826, (916) 362-2752. 


CHILE— A WORLD OF WONDERS and beauty. Journey with 
the ¢: to this country of striking, contrasting scenery. High- 
lights include the Atacama Desert, San Pedro mummies, lunar 
landscape, and breathtaking night skies. Easter Island, its arche- 
ology and mystery is contrasted with a cruise aboard the Skorpios 
on the calm, clear waters of Chilean fjords set among glaciers, 
waterfalls, and endless green forests. Outstanding seafoods su- 
perb wine among other exotic dishes. From Miami, Feb. 13-Mar, 
1, 1992. $3,979 all inclusive. For more information and for reser- 
vations: Holbrook Travel, Inc., 3540 NW 13th St, Gainsvile, FL 
32609, 1-800-451-7111. 


INS.A, - Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call 
Cecilia, our Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.- 
Fri, 10 A.M. - 4 P.M. MST. (303) 443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK — Raft the Tono 
River or join us for other unusual adventures. Call for Catalog, 
Southern Cross Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 


UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, 
thatched-roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steam- 
ers. Meals, transfers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, 
(800) 423-2791, (800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


HOTELS, LODGING 


HOSTAL SAN SEBASTIAN in the old pact of downtown Lima. 
Recommended backpackers place. Single $5, double $9, triple $11. 
Address: Jiron Ica, 712, Lima, Peru, 10% SAEC member discount. 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, 
or the Sacred Valley, the ALBERGUE in Ollantaytambo is a 
delightful place to stay. $7 per person, minimum 4 people. Meals 
available, Reservations: Luzmatours, Portal Harinas 191, Plazade 
Armas, Cusco, Peru. Tel: 233350/235674, fax 238911. 


EDWARDS INN—Excellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant 
stay: panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, continuous hot 
water, private/shaced bath, climbing/hiking information. Av. 
Bolognesi #121, Huaraz, Ancash, Peru, 


LA CASA DELA FELIZ ELIZA—Isabel La Catélica 1559, (La 


facilities, hot water and just 2 mins, walk from the Quito SAEC 
Clubhouse, Cafeteria serves real coffee & fresh fruit pies. 


ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bafios on the volcano. Tunqurahua offers com- 
fort, Emi friendly atmosphere, personal attention. Via al Salado, 
Tel: 740-315, 


HOSTAL ROMA. Safe, clean, backpackers’ bostal in the center 
of Lima. With helpful travel-agency Roma tours. Single: $5—dou- 
ble: $8—triple: $12. Address: Jiron Ica 326, Lima. Tel: (014)- 
277576 or 277572; FAX 00-51-34-326684, 


Very friendly, English speaking owner. 

WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house; USS$8 per 
night CASAPAXI, Llico 968, Tel: (56)(2)5229947. One block east 
off METRO De; mental. 

EXPLORER'S INN. World records: 573 species birds, 1,150 but- 
terflies, 103 dragonflies, In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, 
Puerto Maldonado. For reservations and information contact 
Peruvian Safari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 
051-14-328866, 

HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 27-9033. 
Located in central downtown. Safe, clean and comfortable. Single 
Room $15, Double $20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. 

IN NYC stay in my house $20 per night — Carey Express Airport 
Bus ($4) to my clean safe house, Tom: 718-658-1444. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


Recordings also of interest. Contact: Richard Whetstone, 3339 
Raleigh, Denver, CO 80212. (303) 455-3123. 


ings, alpaca ru stals, spheres, amethysts, 

1, es Palm Beach, FL eon Tel; (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527- 
4367. 

SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and prim- 
itive painters. Gallery exhibitions and private sales. Opportunity 
foryou to aid unknowns and developing painters. Individuals only. 
No crafts or tourist art. Send slides/photos and questions to 
Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 Sedgwick Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463, 
(212) 884-8698. 

GUATEMALAN IMPORTS, High Quality gifts and accessories 
handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free catalog, send a big 
SASE with 45 cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 
Landquist, Encinitas, CA 92024. 


matic spanish course(s). Send full description and price to C. 
Camper, P.O. Box 8, Colstrip, MT 59323. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School ‘Los Andes’ in 
Quito. One-to-one teaching, any level, very reasonable prices, 
great people. Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian families. For 
detailed info call Susanne (206) 527-5640. 


SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. Individ- 
ualized instruction, family living Daily activities: excursions, 
fieldtrips, rainforest expeditions, lectures, cooking/weaving les- 
sons. CASA, Box40148, Albuquerque, NM 87196; (50S) 242-3194, 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS — Practical intensive Spanish 
course for one or four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or 
small groups; start when you get there. Includes food and lodging 
with Indian families. Weaving and pan-flute lessons can be ar- 
ranged. Contact: Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, 
Huancayo, Peru. Tel: (064) 237-063 or 222-395, 

Spanish classes only $2 pec hour. Teachers can speak English and 
are flexible regarding hours and location of classes. Contact 
Ramiro Pesantez, Benavides 351, Quito, Ecuador. Phone: 593 (2) 
565-628, 10 minute walk from SAEC in Quito. 


ETC. 


POSITION WANTED — Conservationist seeks position with 
environmentally-active organization in Brazil or Central America, 
Fluent in Portuguese, Contact Jenifer Blomquist, c/o SAEC, Box 
18327, Denver, CO 80218. 


SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America — 
Fly as a courier! Quito $200 r/t; Panama, Guatemala $150 cit; 
Santiago $350 r/t; and many others available in TRAVEL UN- 
LIMITED, a monthly newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom air 
travel as a courier. Send $25 ($35 foreign) or $5 single issue to: 
Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058, 


EXCITING RETAILSHOP in progressive suburb of DC forsale. 
Eight years and growing Arv/Craft, Import/USA, events and 
gallery. Creative partnership considered. Ric Simmons, (301) 270- 
0138, 


NAVIGATORS! HP-28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain 
dead-reckoning position after any navigation system fix, time and 
reduce your celestial sights to fix Calculator, plus the Air/Nautical 
Almanac, and program does it all. Send choice of program and 
US$18 per program to P.O, Box 18327-N, Denver, CO 80218. 
Includes instructions, 


SIERRA BACKPACKS in different sizes, moneybelts, neck 
pouches, briefcases, biking-bags, diffel bags, etc. Letus knowwhat 
you need and we'll makeit. Also repairs, Contact us when in Peru: 
Av. Brasil 1803, Lima, Tel: 634722. 


folding kayak (no whitewater, please). Bard Dielman, (419) 335- 
0063. 


NEED PICTURES/INFORMATION on Puguio, Dept. 
Ayacucho, Peru, to share with our Peruvian son, Write/call Betsy 
Swartz, 4 Duke St, New Freedom, PA 17349, (717) 235-3745, 


LAND FOR SALE on island of Guanaja, 30 miles off mainland 
of Honduras. 10 acres w/ coconut & fruit trees. 500 ft of sandy 
beach, Electricity. $60,000. For further information contact: Mary 
Monterroso/O.J. Gould, Sandy Bay, Roatan, Honduras. Phone: 
(fcom U.S.) 011-504-451263. 


SEEKING INFORMATION BOLIVIAN NATIONAL 
PARKS—Ulla Ulla, Sajama, Beni, etc. Reports on conditions, 
wildlife, protection, appreciated. Gregory Frux, 84 Forsyth Street 
2F, New York, NY 10002-5128. 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of open- 
ings in American overseas and international schools, send SASE 
to Ted Viaux, 15P Orchard St, Wellesley, MA 02181. 


Easter/Galapagos Islands). Write/call: John Rashak; PO #393; 
Whitehouse Station, NJ 08889 USA, (201) 534-5882, 


SEEKING INFORMATION on hang-gliding and paragliding in 
South America. Contact Joachim Krenn, Steirergasse 13, A-8750 
Judenburg, Austria, Europe. 


to Ted Viaux, 15P Orchard St, Wellesley, MA 02181. 


ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCI- 
ATION (ASATEJ) — gives all kinds of tourist information you 
may need when traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightsecing, 
accommodations. Contact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 
(1005) Buenos Aires, Argentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, 
FAX: 54-1-334-2793, 


EXPERIENCED official tourist guide. Recommended by S.A. 
Handbook. Best value and information on archaeological sites 
around Trujillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara Bravo, Huayna 
Capac 542, Trujillo, Peru, Tel: (044) 243347. 


SINGLE GENTLEMEN! Explore life's most exciting adven- 
ture—ROMANCE! 1,000's of young, pretty So. & Cent. Ameri- 


handed. We are always looking for people to cary library books, 
magazines, equipment, ete. If you think you will have some extra 
room, contact: South American Explorers Club, P.O. Box 18327, 
Denver, CO 80218; Tel: (303) 320-0388. 


FUNDACIONJATARI: Andean Education and Research Foun- 
dation, Working in Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, 
community development and provide scholarships to indigenous 
childcen. Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion 
Jataci, 1113 Guerrero St, San Francisco, CA 94110. 


SPAIN—FREE RENT in a 15th century farmhouse in exchange 
forcaretaker, restoration work; Lhour {com Barcelona, Med. Sea. 
Contact Gary Angel, Apartado 9503 Barcelona, Spain Tel (011- 
343) 210-10-10. 


Ww 
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The South Arpecican a Club has offices in Denver, CO (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Denver Office: P.O. Box 18327, 
Denver, CO 80218 (Street Address: York St., Suite 214, Denver, CO 80206), Telephone (303) 320-0388. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 
100, Peru (Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, Lima), Telephone (5114) 31-44-80. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 
21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address; Toledo 1254, La Floresta, Quito), Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 
9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational 

organization founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 

© To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, 
geography, anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving, and others. 

e To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 

© To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers, and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 

© To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 

¢ To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTHAMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies 
of South American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 
1. Members-receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 


2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you 
plan to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better 
the answers, 
The Staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problemis arise. 
Club Members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 
The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 
A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South Amcrica are available: 
© Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of 
specialized information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galdpagos, teaching 
English, the Inca Trail, etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Denver office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know 
what you need. There is a per page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 
e Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
© People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 


7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with hotel and 
plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


OY & & 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add USSS for one year's 

ground shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 

© Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, a Member- 
ship Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 

e Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 

¢ Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-shirt, and two 
gift subscriptions for friends. 

© Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, a complete set 
of South American Explorer magazine back issues and ten gift subscriptions that may be conferred by the Life Member at any time. 

e Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, a memorial room with plaque in the South American Explorers 
Club, and, of most importance, gratitude-in perpetuity. 

© Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer magazine only. Subscribers are 
not entitled to Membership discounts or Club services, 
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Quantity Item # 


Membership 


Give the gift of Membership to a loved one, a 
friend, to yourself, or to your whole family. See 
page 54 for a partial list of the benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
USS$5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other for- 
eign countries, add $6 for surface shipment of 
magazine, $15 for air shipment. 


Regular uss30 C1] Couple uss4o O 
Contributing $60 Couple $90 O 
Supporting $120) Couple $180 


Life $600 CL] Couple $900 LO 
Afterlife $6,000 L] Couple $9,000 C1 


Subscription only $18 CL] Two years $30 O 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership dis- 
counts or use of Club Services. 


Postage & Handling 


Domestic Orders 


Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to 
which shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 


USS$S & under.....$1.50 $75.01 to $100......$6.50 
$5.01 to $10... $2.50 $100.01 to $150....$8.00 
$10.01 to $25........ $3.50 
$25.01 to $50........$5.00 
$50.01 to $75........ $5.75 


When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to 
Postage and Handling. Air Delivery by UPS Blue Ser- 
vice, or by First Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, 
add $5, Next Day Air (Continental U.S. only), add $12. 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S, 


Foreign Orders 


If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and you are 
paying by Visa or Mastercard, specify air or surface 
mail, and we will add the correct amount to your credit 
card. 

If you are paying by check, write with your order, and we 
will advise you of the postage charges. Foreign checks 
and money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on a 
bank with a U.S. office or include a $5.00 processing fee. 


To help us serve you better... 


Please let us know which items you would like us to 
carry in our catalog. All suggestions are welcome, 


Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
USS$10.00 minimum. 


The Fine Art of Giving 


Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, or free catalog 
to the person of your choice. Simply specify their name, 
address, and the items you want shipped in the “Ship 
to” section to the right. 


Subtotal 
Tax* (CO residents only) 
Postage & Handling 
Membership 

TOTAL US$ 


* In Colorado add 3% 
to subtotal; in Denver 
add 7.3% to subtotal. 


Please check the 
appropriate boxes: 


CJ New address 

[] New Member or Subscriber 
oO Renewing, Membership # 
C] Don’t exchange my name with other organizations 


Visa/MasterCard (for orders of US$15 or more): 


Number: 
Expires: 


Signature: 


Or call 1-800-274-0568 to order by phone! 


Ordered By: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 


Ship To: (only if different from “Ordered By” above) 
Name: 

Address: 

City/State/Zip: 


Items: 


For New Members: 


Profession/Interests: 
Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 


South American Explorers Club, Box 18327, Denver, CO 80218; (303) 320-0388 


Item Name Price 


Through a stroke of immense good fortiind, your Club is sitting on a stock 
of Loren McIntyre’s now out-of-print Exploring South America (list price 


$40), the most splendid collection of photographs of South America ever. 


assembled in one book. Buy this beautiful book now for only $25 and benefit 
from the Club’s special post-Christmas pre-Easter sale: with each book 
purchased, you will receive your choice of a FREE CHULLO, HAND- 
KNIT BERET, or BAMBOO RECORDER. 
Find this splendid book anywhere else at a cheaper price and we'll send 
you a CHULLO, HAND-KNIT BERET, or BAMBOO RECORDER free. 
Order two copies of Exploring South America, yours for only $50, and 
receive two CHULLOS, two HAND-KNIT BERETS, or two BAMBOO, 
RECORDERS, 
Order three... you get the idea. 
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